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The Figures Are Staggering 


America’s Needs and Resources 


in Education 
WILLIAM G. CARR 


In The School Executive 


p OPULAR government without 
popular education,” declared James 
Madison, is a prologue to a farce or 
a tragedy.” There has been great 
progress since this warning was 
written, but in the second half of 
the twentieth century we have still 
not fully achieved “popular educa- 
tion’” adequate to the needs of 
popular government. 

In 1950 the American people 
spent over $10.5 billion for educa- 
tion in ail categories. Of this total, 
schools and colleges spent $9.1 bil- 
lion; individuals spent $1.1 billion 
for educational reading matter; and 
the rest was spent by libraries, re- 
search foundations, and museums. 
There were about 170,000 schools 
of various levels, with a capital 
value of $16.2 billion and endow- 
ments totaling $2.6 billion. There 
were more than 1.2 million teach- 
ers. Enrolments in schools and col- 
leges amounted to more than 31 
million individuals—more than 
three quarters of the population be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 21. Part- 
time and adult education reached 
at least another 30 million. 





William G. Carr is Executive Secre- 
tary of the NEA. The article is a 
condensation of the chapter, “Edu- 
cation,” authored by Dr. Carr in 
“America’s Needs and Resources, a 
New Survey,” by J. Frederick Dew- 
hurst and Associates and published 
by The Twentieth Century Fund, 
New York. Reportea from The 
School Executive, LXXIV (June, 
1955), 54-56. 





Elementary school enrolments 
have increased steadily. More than 
one-fifth of all five-year-olds and 
all but 5 percent of the six-year-olds 
were in school in 1950. 

Secondary enrolments, however, 
have increased at a much more strik- 
ing rate. From 2.5 percent in 1890, 
high-school enrolment reached 21.5 
percent of the total enrolment by 
1953. The rapidly expanding pro- 
gram of secondary education un- 
doubtedly has been the major char- 
acteristic of this country’s twentieth 
century school system. 

Coincident with the changes in 
school enrolments, changes in the 
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content and method of education, 
although gradual and experimental, 
have appeared. 

More is required of the school 
now to fit the pupil for life in the 
modern world. Although education 
was once regarded as complete at 
a certain age, it is mow seen: as a 
continuous lifetime process and as 
an essential part of personal de- 
velopment. 

Perhaps the chief long-range de- 
velopment is the emphasis on utility. 
Where we used to study physiology, 
for example, we now study how to 
keep well. 

Another development of great 
and growing importance is the dis- 
covery that pupils are people. Al- 
though mass instruction has not 
vanished, schools today are far more 
aware of individual differences than 
were the schools of the nineteenth 
century. 

Teaching methods have changed 
so that the main function of the 
modern teacher has become to stim- 
ulate and assist the pupil to learn, 
think and understand, rather than 
to impart information by word of 
mouth. 

For the country as a whole, edu- 
cational facilities, accomplishments 
and expenditures are impressive. 
Education is universal now in the 
sense that most children get some 
kind and amount of schooling. But 
it is still unequal both in quality 
and quantity. 

Where a child happens to live is 
likely to be important in determin- 
ing the quality of his education. In 
some areas children are taught by 
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meagerly qualified teachers in sub- 
standard schools with inadequate 
equipment. The average length of 
the school session varies widely. 

Education in rural areas is in- 
ferior to that in urban areas. Rural 
children, as a group, have a school 
term about 6 percent shorter; their 
teachers are paid about 34 percent 
less; and current expenditures per 
pupil are 16 percent lower. With 
some exceptions, the quality of edu- 
cation in segregated Negro schools 
was somewhat inferior to that in 
the white schools during the year 
1950. 

Although it is not easy to survey 
the varied scene of American edu- 
cation and to idéntify those trends 
which in later years may seem most 
important, the following may be 
listed as among the educational 
trends whica will probably appear 
in retrospect as the most important 
of the war decade. 

World War Ii resulted in a flight 
of teachers from the schools. Mean- 
while, the school building deficit 
has continued to grow worse. The 
high birth rates of the 1940's pro- 
duced a larger group of children 
than ever before in American his- 
tory. 

To meet the needs of a growing 
school population and to replace 
teachers who leave the profession, 
more than 100,000 new teachers 
will be needed in elementary schools 
each year of the current decade. The 
number of qualified elementary- 
school teachers graduating each 
year is far below this number. The 
implications of this fact for Ameri- 
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can education are serious enough to 
justify the use of the much over- 
worked word “‘crisis.”’ 

Today there are many indications, 
however, that the public has begun 
to recognize and respond to the 
crisis in education. Local citizens 
committees for the improvement of 
education, for example, have been 
formed in every part of the nation. 

Although this reaction comes late, 
there is reason to hope that the 
awakening of public opinion will 
prevent further damage to the whole 
concept of free public education in 
this country. 

In spite of the publicity which 
naturally attaches to novelty, the 
basic techniques of education change 
very little over the years. Communi- 
cation is still mainly a matter of 
words between teacher and learner 


and between a learner and a book. 


While this process will probabiy 
remain for a long time the heart of 
education, there have been some de- 
velopments in educational technique 
which, ten years from now, may be 
regarded as permanent. 

One such development was the 
wartime teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. 

Another lies in the increased use 
of mechanical aids to learning, such 
as radio and motion pictures, wire 
and tape recorders. 

There has been preliminary ex- 
perimentation with the use of tele- 
vision as a teaching instrument. 
Channels for both FM broadcasting 
and television have been reserved 
for educational uses. 

These new instruments can sup- 
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plement, but not replace, the work 
of skilled teachers. 

Among other events of the 1940's 
which served to establish major 
trends in American education were 
the following: 

1. Definite responsibilities in in- 
ternational relations in education 
were assumed as revealed in the es- 
tablishment of UNESCO (1945) 
and many nongovernmental organi- 
zations such as the World Organi- 
zation of the Teaching Profession 
(1947). 

2. The national school lunch pro- 
gram was established (1947). 

3. The Mid-Century Conference 
on Children and Youth was held 
(1950) which emphasized whole- 
some personal relationships and 
mental health. 

4. The vocational education pro- 
gram underwent rapid and effective 
expansion to meet a major national 
emergency for the training of spe- 
cialized workers. 

5. State school administration 
continued to develop during the en- 
tire decade. 

6. Consolidation of small rural 
school districts was greatly acceler- 
ated with an attendance increase in 
the number of children transported. 

7. The principle that secondary 
education must become a school for 
all rather than a selective school was 
clearly enunciated. 

8. A new emphasis has been 
placed on the necessity for adequate 
education for gifted children. There 
is a growing feeling that, without 
surrendering the principle of uni- 
versal secondary education, Ameri- 
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can schools must find ways and 
means of providing greater educa- 
tional opportunity for gifted pupils. 

9. Religious instruction .on re- 
leased time at locations other than 
public school buildings was ap- 
proved by the U. S. Supreme 
Court in 1952. 

10. Outdoor education through 
school and summer camps has be- 
come a matter of growing interest. 

11. Expansion of adult education 
was stimulated by the war. 

Enrolments under an “adequate 
program” of education, according 
to Proposals For Public Education 
in Postwar America, NEA, should 
equal the population aged 6-17 and 
perhaps 85 percent of the five-year- 
olds. By 1960 an adequate program 
should mean enrolment of 43.7 mil- 
lion, or about 1.7 million higher 
than the level likely to be reached 
- if past trends continue. 

The staff needed to handle the 
enlarged student bodies adequately 
—including teachers, counselors, li- 
brarians, nurses, and clerks—should 
total 1.9 million by 1960. Different 
types of personnel needed would be 
as follows: 


1950 
1,287,000 


1960 
Professional staff 1,805,000 
Teachers, counselors 
and librarians*® 
School nurses} 
School clerks 62,000 87,000 
Total staff 1,349,000 1,892,000 
* One per 20 pupils aged 5 and per 
25 aged 6-17. 
fOne for each 1,000 pupils aged 5; 
one for each 1,500 pupils aged 6-11; 
and one for each 2,000 aged 12-17. 
tOne for each 500 pupils. 


In order to bring those below up 


1,268,000 
19,000 


1,778,000 
27,000 
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to a standard of adequacy while 
leaving those above undisturbed, 
operating expenditures under such a 
program would have been $7.8 bil- 
lion in 1950, compared with actual 
expenditures of $5.4 billion; in 
1960, needed operating expendi- 
tures would be $11.4 billion, com- 
pared with probable expenditures of 
$8.8 billion. 

Between 1952 and 1960 an esti- 
mated total capacity outlay of about 
$31 billion would be needed to pro- 
vide the buildings and equipment 
to handle decently the number of 
elementary- and _ secondary-school 
children who might be enrolled 
under an adequate program. Spread 
over a ten-year period, such a build- 
ing program would mean annual 
expenditures at the rate of about $3 
billion. 

Spending for education totaled 
$10.5 billion during the school 
year ending in 1950. More than two 
thirds ($7.2 billion) was for public 
education. 

By 1960 direct educational ex- 
penditures are expected to rise by 
almost 50 percent, to $15.3 billion 
(in 1950 prices). If past trends 
continue, public spending will rise 
sharply to $10.8 billion, or 70 per- 
cent of the total. 

Total expenditures needed for an 
adequate educational program are 
estimated at $17.6 billion for 1950, 
$7.1 billion above actual expendi- 
tures, and $21.9 billion (in 1950 
prices) for 1960. Most of the gap 
between demand and needs is in the 
public educational field—$6 billion 
in 1950 and $5.6 billion in 1960. @ 
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The Pattern Is Not Set 


What Is Core? 


NELSON L. BossInG 


In The School Review 


pay more than a quarter of a 
century, educators have increasingly 
accepted the theory that learning 
consists essentially in the change or 
modification of the behavior pat- 
terns of the learner, which comes 
about through his experience. Thus, 
in educational circles is heard the 
familiar statement, “One learns 
through his experiences.” 

The school curriculum, in turn, 
is now commonly defined as con- 
sisting of those experiences which 
the child has in the school and 
through which he learns, that is, by 
which his behavior patterns are 


changed or modified. The accept- 
ance of the concept of the curricu- 
lum as experience necessarily im- 
plies an approach to the organiza- 


tion of the curriculum different 
from that which obtains in a cur- 
riculum based on_ subject-matter 
mastery. 

Experiences do not occur in the 
mold in which school subjects are 
cast. Experiences tend to center in 
problem situations, and problem sit- 
uations of everyday life seldom can 
be limited to the arbitrary confines 
of traditional subject boundaries. 

An organizational plan of the 
curriculum based entirely on the ex- 
perience-learning approach, appro- 
priate for our democratic society, 
would be concerned with two types 
of experiences; those designed to 
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produce the kind of behavior pat- 
tern that all youth need to participate 
effectively as responsible citizens 
and those designed to develop be- 
havioral competencies to satisfy the 
special aptitudes and interests of 
the individual. 

It is here that the modern con- 
ception of core emerges. In modern 
education, the term ‘“‘core’’ has come 
to be applied to that part of the ex- 
perience curriculum which refers to 
those types of experiences thought 
necessary for all learners in order to 
develop certain behavior competen- 
cies considered essential for effective 
living in our democratic society. 

And when the term “‘core curricu- 
lum’’ is used in contemporary edu- 
cation, it applies to an organization- 
al pattern of the experience curricu- 
lum in which that part deemed es- 
sential for all learners to acquire is 
specifically organized into a program 
called the “core program” and is 
closely interrelated with the rest of 
the experience curriculum both in 
design and in methods used. 

A careful survey of the writings 
of those most concerned with cur- 
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riculum and core theory leads to the 
conclusion that certain character- 
istics of core are quite generally ac- 
cepted. These are listed below. 


CORE CHARACTERISTICS 


1. The core idea is based on the 
fundamental psychological principle 
that learning involves change in be- 
havior which is brought about 
through experience. Thus the cur- 
riculum consists of those types of 
learning experiences most likely to 
produce desirable behavioral change. 

2. The core is organized around 
the types of problems of personal 
and social concern common to all 
youth in our democratic society. 

3. The core seeks to draw on a 
wide range of informational sources, 
materials, and appropriate activities 
necessary for the solution of these 
vital problems of personal and so- 
cial concern. Whatever in ‘he total 
environment will contribute to the 
solution of these problems is con- 
sidered ‘‘grist for the mill” by the 
alert, discerning teacher. It involves 
a complete disregard of existing 
subject-matter lines or subject-mat- 
ter emphasis. 

4. The core emphasizes the utili- 
zation of genuine problem-solving 
procedures and techniques in the 
solution of personal and _ social 
problem situations. 

5. The core involves and pro- 
vides for a wide range of coopera- 
tive curriculum planning by teach- 
ers. The core-curriculum activities 
must be seen and planned for as a 
whole, and by all teachers as a 
group as well as individually. In the 
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core, teachers do not function as 
prima donnas within their own pre- 
empted areas but work as part of 
a professional team, contributing 
their general and special skills to 
the common goal of helping boys 
and girls develop in maximal de- 
gree the competencies for success- 
ful living. 

6. The core involves joint plan- 
ning by pupils and teachers for the 
solution of vital problems. 

7. The core makes individual 
and group guidance an integral part 
of teaching, the core teacher accept- 
ing as his basic responsibility many 
of the major functions now assumed 
by guidance specialists and coun- 
selors in traditionally-organized 
schools with a subject-matter, com- 
partmentalized curriculum. In the 
core idea, teaching and guidance 
become largely synonymous terms. 

8. The core idea involves a rec- 
ognition of the over-all organization 
of the curriculum into two highly- 
integrated and interrelated divi- 
sions, namely, (a) the core pro- 
gram devoted to the types of prob- 
lems common to all youth and the 
common competencies all must pos- 
sess to function successfully in our 
democratic society, and () the sec- 
tion of the curriculum devoted to 
the development of the special con- 
cerns of pupils in which individual 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities are 
explored and opportunity is provid- 
ed for development of the requisite 
skills for each. Both divisions of the 
curriculum are based squarely on 
the recognition that the same prin- 
ciples of learning, teaching meth- 
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ods, and problem organization are 
equally essential and effective for 
both. 

9. Administratively important to 
the success of the core idea is the 
provision of large blocks of time in 
the day’s schedule to facilitate the 
maximum use of the problem-solv- 
ing processes and the use of com- 
munity resources. 

10. Administratively important to 
the success of the guidance function 
of the core idea is the need to pro- 
vide for longer spans of association 
between core teachers and pupils in 
order that teachers may know the 
pupils better—their environmental 
backgrounds, their interests, abili- 
ties, and learning development. 
Some schools are experimenting by 
allowing teachers to remain as ad- 
visers to a group for two or more 
years. 

There has been considerable con- 
fusion concerning the meaning of 
the word “core.” Historically, it is 
a term which has been applied to 
those courses in the curriculum re- 
quired by all. Core also has been 
confused with ‘“‘correlation’” and 
with “fusion,”’ and has been used 
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when referring to the two-period 
course in social studies. In fact, 
few contemporary educational terms 
have been more widely discussed or 
more generally misunderstood and 
misused. Nevertheless when the evi- 
dence of modern curriculum au- 
thorities is examined it seems abun- 
dantly clear that the confusions 
which have existed with respect to 
the meaning of core have little basis 
in educational theory. On the essen- 
tials of the core concept there is 
amazing unanimity. There is, and 
possibly always will be, divergence 
of opinion both as to the best prac- 
tical organizational mold into which 
the core concept should be cast and 
as to the question of how rapidly 
and how fully the core-curriculum 
concept can be realized. These are 
matters on which much more think- 
ing and experimentation should 
take place. Whether the core idea 
is to be accepted as the best in our 
educational thinking is another 
question. Education is too young 
and too little is known about the 
complex but important area of the 
core for us to become crystallized 
in ideas or organizational practices. @ 


“Wane rewarding, core teaching is not easy and the 


discipline required, while of a different sort, is very exact- 
ing. The share which pupils have in planning the curricu- 
lum merely takes advantage of a principle which is firmly 
established by research. It recognizes that different ap- 
proaches and different content can, as long as sound educa- 
tional conditions are maintained, achieve the same goals. As 
in any effective teaching, the teacher guides the selection of 
subject matter and approaches.—From Practices in Experi- 
mental Core Classes. 





From North of the Border 


A Guide to Trends in Education 
W. P. PERcIvAL 


In Dalhousie Review 


ee OR some years past, much 
criticism has arisen concerning the 
educational systems of Canada and 
the United States. These criticisms 
have centered around two schools 
of thought that have been named 
progressivism and traditionalism. 

It is not easy to procure defini- 
tions of these two theories of edu- 
cation. Progressive education, how- 
ever, attempts to get away from 
compartmentalism and the align- 
ment of school studies as specified 
subjects. Its leaders think that the 
school and the social order stand 
too far apart and they wish to bring 
them closer together. They desire 
to reinterpret the values of life. 
These facts must be well under- 
stood. The central emphasis falls on 
“the continuous reconstruction of 
experience.”” This is opposed to all 
teaching by subject, instead, the 
“Social Studies” are made the basis 
of classroom procedure. Progressive 
education has as its tenets free- 
dom, the development of initiative, 
selfreliance, individuality, and self- 
expression. Its aim is to develop the 
whole child, not merely his intellect. 

From this desire has sprung the 
“child-centered school’’ with the 
thesis that children must be treated 
as children now and not merely as 
junior adults. In its view, the school 
should take over all that concerns 
the child. It may be said that pro- 
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gressive education is a democratic 
movement wherein the child is re- 
spected as a person who is encour- 
aged to learn and make decisions of 
his own. 

At its best, the progressive school 
is one in which children are taught 
to cooperate, investigate, and think. 
At its worst, it is one in which 
much time is wasted over trivialities 
and where misguided teachers im- 
agine that their main duty is to 
keep children busy at something or 
other. 

The traditional school also, is 
difficult to define, but a fundamen- 
tal of the traditionalists is that all 
children must work on a set curricu- 
lum. -They set strict limits to a 
child’s freedom in school, advocate 
a much more rigid discipline, set 
high ideals of life and desire that 
children strive towards them. The 
traditionalist believes that the school 
should stick to a restricted type of 
learning and not take over the func- 
tions of the home or the church. 
Traditionalism is thus diametrically 
opposed in essence to progressivism. 
Shall I be wrong if I define tradi- 
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tional education as that whereby 
knowledge shall be imparted to all 
members of a class more or less 
simultaneously through the develop- 
ment of skills in reading, arithmetic, 
writing, and other specific school 
subjects by means of a carefully laid 
down curriculum in each? 

Two such distinctly different 
types of school can scarcely be ex- 
pected to live peaceably side by side 
and such a revolutionary innovation 
as the fully progressive school can- 
not be expected to be free from 
criticism. But it has been most un- 
fortunate that the critics, when at- 
tacking the progressive schools, do 
not restrict their attacks to the inno- 
vations of doubtful value in these 
schools. Nevertheless the criticisms 
have resulted in questionings by all 
who are seriously interested in edu- 
cation. Today we are again asking: 
What are the aims of education? 
How are these aims to be attained? 
I think it reasonable to say that, in 
our present state of undeveloped 
scientific knowledge, no one knows 
all the answers to these very perti- 
nent questions. 

All of the sciences have had their 
period of infancy. And in no 
science do the skilled persons yet 
know all the answers. All of the 
findings in any complex field can- 
not be right. The science of peda- 
gogy is young. Not all pedagogical 
problems have been solved. I feel 
that the schools are attacked in part 
because too much is expected of 
psychological and educational re- 
search in too short a time. 

We do not know which method 
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of teaching is best and what kind of 
discipline will produce the best re- 
sults. Given the opportunity and 
the time to experiment and to learn 
more, I feel sure that our research 
students will come up with results 
for the betterment of children just 
as scientists have improved their 
statements of the laws of nature, 
and the treatment of their subjects. 


CRUX OF THE MATTER 


The crux of the whole matter, 
however, is deeper than this. It lies 
in formulating a correct philosophy 
of education based on a sure knowl- 
edge of all the facts. A philosophy 
of education is merely a statement 
of what those competent to judge 
think the principles underlying an 
educational system should be. If 
our educational philosophy is in- 
correctly written the plans and pro- 
cedures of our teachers will be warp- 
ed and our pupils misguided. If, 
however, our philosophy is correct- 
ly stated, sound procedures can fol- 
low, for both teachers and pupils 
will be on firm ground. What is 
greatly needed is further experimen- 
tation on which to frame a truer 
statement of educational philosophy. 

Though written differently and 
interpreted differently by teachers 
throughout Canada, there are cer- 
tain traits common to the current 
philosophy of all the Canadian 
provinces. Some lean toward the 
old, some toward the new. I 
know of no school in Canada that 
has founded all its teachings on 
those of the extreme progressivists. 
In fact, I know of no school in 
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Canada that has gone as far in its 
extremes as some schools elsewhere. 
On the other hand, the teaching and 
the methods have been modified so 
that I think I can safely say that, 
though still following set curricular 
patterns and teaching subjects in 
the traditional manner, everyone of 
us has been affected in greater or 
lesser degree by those great philos- 
ophers and teachers whose benefi- 
cent influence has come down to us 
during the past 200 years. Since 
none of us here subscribes to pro- 
gressive education as defined, we 
shall probably not wish to be align- 

~with progressivism but rather 
will prefer to speak of progress in 
education. 

For my part, I believe that real 
progress has been made, ev:n by 
those who consider themselves tra- 
ditionalists. I believe, for example, 
that great progress has been made in 
our schools by reason of the quali- 
ties of heart and mind of our teach- 
ers, and by the sincerity of our 
school boards. I am confident also 
that many of our school procedures 
have been modified for the better 
under the influence of those liberal- 
izing educational movements that 
have developed particularly during 
the past half century. 


FUTURE OF EDUCATION 


What shall we say of the future 
of education? I feel so sure of many 
things that I am going to be bold 
enough to recite some in the hope 
that they will help our mutual 
thinking: 


1. Present trends in education, as 
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we know them, will continue. Edu- 
cation will continue to have its con- 
servatives, moderates, and experi- 
menters. 

2. All alarmists and malcontents 
notwithstanding, there will be no 
immediate revolution in education. 
What we shall see is a continuing 
evolution, for forces throughout 
the world are constantly striving to 
give to children a progressively bet- 
ter deal to make their lives happier 
as children and to prepare them 
better to meet the days ahead. 

3. Life in the future will be 
much faster moving than that of to- 
day. The emotional strain will be 
more severe. The school, therefore, 
must play a leading part in striving 
to prepare children for this faster 
moving age. As the home must lay 
the foundation through protection 
and love, so the school must receive 
the pupils as individuals and treat 
everyone with kindness. 

4. The problem of discipline will 
always be a major one. The school 
must cooperate wholeheartedly with 
the forces of law and order to im- 
press on children the necessity for 
right conduct and right living not 
only in school but also on the street. 
The golden rule must play a larger 
share in the minds of future genera- 
tions if peace and. happiness, truth 
and justice are to prevail. 

5. The schools will always be 
centers of intellectual development. 
But development of the mind of 
the child is not the only function 
of the school. Teachers and parents 
are well aware of this and are act- 
ing accordingly. 
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6. The days of the narrow school 
curriculum have gone, never to 
return. The schools of the future, 
far from reducing their offerings, 
will present an even greater number 
of courses that will appeal to the 
varied interests and abilities of chil- 
dren. It is my opinion that, though 
the basis of education in Canada 
will always remain intellectual, a 
place must also be found in school 
life whereby all the other good 
characteristics of human nature will 
also be developed. 

7. Children at the extremes of 
the intelligence scales will be much 
better cared for in the schools of 
the next half century. Greater pro- 
vision will be made for the very 
bright and for those of duller men- 
tal qualities. 

8. Greater care will be taken to 
preserve the health of pupils and to 
remedy their physical defects. 

9. Teaching will become an in- 
creasingly respected profession. Bar- 
ring major catastrophies in Canada, 
the day of the grossly underpaid 
teacher has vanished forever. 

10. The state will pay an in- 
creasingly large part of the expenses 
of the school. The inequalities of 
local systems of taxation will thus 
tend to disappear. I trust, however, 
that governments will continue to 
look to the local people to play a 
large part in the effective manage- 
ment of their schools. 

11. Research studies will be con- 
tinued and more effectively utilized 
for the improvement of school pro- 
grams and pupil ability. 

12. Schools will be affected ad- 
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versely by the increasing amounts 
of leisure time available to parents 
unless adequate measures are taken 
for the protection of youth. The de- 
sires of parents to have their chil- 
dren with them on leisure pursuits 
will work against school purposes. 
It is not too early to discuss meas- 
ures to protect youth in this respect. 
13. The need for trained teachers 
will increase in greater proportion 
than the school enrolment as far 
ahead as I can foresee. The problem 
of education of youth is secondary 
only to those of food, shelter, and 
clothing. The need for teachers will 
therefore grow continually. 


MORE EDUCATION-CONSCIOUS 


14. People will be more and 
more education-conscious with the 
years. Almost all parents now desire 
high-school education for their chil- 
dren. Fifty years hence holders of 
advanced college degrees will be 
very common. 

15. Care will be taken to di- 
minish the number of “drop outs.” 
Means will be discovered to help 
these children who by dropping out 
of school become a loss both to 
themselves and to their country. 

16. The philosophy of education 
will be revised and strengthened. 
The “whole child’’ and the indi- 
vidual will be cared for more ade- 
quately. The educational philos- 
opher is playing with the world’s 
most precious asset, the growing 
child. The best brains everywhere 
must be rallied for his best develop- 
ment. 

17. School men and school wom- 
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en will continue to improve proce- 
dures. Learning cannot continue at 
the snail’s pace. There will be so 
much more to learn in this new 
ABC (atomic, bomb, and chemical) 
age that procedures for learning 
must be everlastingly refined if chil- 
dren are to get out of school before 
they are old enough to be wheeled 
out. Streamlined procedures will 
not only be essential but will be 
demanded of teachers. 

18. The schools will keep rea- 
sonably up to date. As they have 
made use of radio, film strips, mov- 
ing pictures, public-address systems, 
and tape recorders, and as they will 
shortly participate in television ex- 
periments, so school men and wom- 
en will make use of any other 


What's New? 
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machines or gadgets that the genius 
of man may devise which will help 
pupils to do more effective work. 

19. Schools will continue to be 
happy and useful places for chil- 
dren to attend. The fact is that the 
attitude of children has changed 
from that of indifference or even 
dread to that of love of school. 
Their eagerness to go to school and 
to cooperate in the work of the 
school is a triumph of this 20th cen- 
tury. The school is probably the 
most powerful force aiming at the 
betterment of man. 

The young people of the future 
brought up in the environment of 
our schools, will direct their efforts 
increasingly towards the improve- 
ment of all the world. ° 


@ “Schoolroom Progress U.S.A.” is the name given to a 


unique traveling exhibit which will begin a three-year tour 
of the United States this September. Sponsored jointly by 
the Henry Ford Museum in Greenfield Village and the 
Encyclopedia Americana, the exhibit, housed in two spe- 
cially-designed railroad cars, will contain replicas of the 
schoolrooms of 1940 and 1890 contrasted with the ideal 
classrooms of 1955. An estimated three million persons are 
expected to board the train at approximately 120 stops 
throughout the country. 


® Guides to help elementary teachers build better atti- 
tudes in pupils toward children with physical handicaps are 
now being prepared and tested by the Citizenship Education 
Project of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


e@ Astronomy courses are now being given in many 
grammar schools throughout the country. Among the 
schools are the Schuylkill Township School, Phoenixville, 
Pa., and the Detroit and Washington, D.C., systems. The 
schools use a packaged visual astronomy unit. 
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Will This Solve the Shortage? 


Federal Scholarship-Loans 


LINDLEY J. STILEs 


In The Nation's Schools 


Das proposal for a system of 
federal scholarship-loans for pro- 
spective teachers is made in the hope 
that it will direct attention to one 
way the American people can utilize 
the instrument and resources of 
their federal government to solve 
on a nationwide basis the shortage 
of teachers in our elementary and 
secondary schools and colleges. 

Several facts concerning the 
teacher shortage stand out. First of 
all, it is mationwide in character; 
no state is untouched by its impact. 
Second, despite highly commend- 
able and extensive efforts on local 
and state levels and by national pro- 
fessional organizations made over 
what must be recognized as a suffi- 
cient period—-10 years—the short- 
age grows worse. Finally, it is futile 
to continue to hope that sufficient 
numbers of young people of ability 
who can now afford to go to college 
will choose to enter teaching. 

These are the facts which lead 
me to conclude that the time has 
come for the American people to 
attack this common problem on a 
nationwide basis, in a unified, co- 
ordinated, full-scale manner. Con- 
sequently, it is proposed that we 
utilize the instrument and resources 
of our federal government to es- 
tablish a program of full-cost col- 
lege scholarship-loans for prospec- 
tive teachers. 
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The object of such a step at the 
national level would be to recruit 
outstanding, but financially needy, 
high-school graduates into under- 
graduate college programs of prep- 
aration for teaching in elementary 
and secondary schools. As a second 
aspect of the proposal, it is suggest- 
ed that selected graduates of liberal- 
arts colleges, who are already pre- 
pared in subject fields, be awarded 
one-year or two-year postgraduate 
scholarship-loans to permit them to 
gain the professional preparation 
necessary to enter teaching. A third 
provision would make available 
graduate fellowship-loans to su- 
perior students preparing for col- 
lege teaching and for positions of 
educational leadership and speciali- 
zation. (Examples are in such fields 
as speech correction, remedial read- 
ing, and the teaching of the physi- 
cally handicapped.) 

The scholarship-loans would 
cover full costs of college attend- 
ance at any institution, public or in- 
dependent, which offered a program 
of study appropriate to the student's 
professional objective. As has been 
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provided in the Virginia state plan, 
which since 1948 has offered schol- 
arship-loans for prospective teach- 
ers, recipients would be required 
to cancel the loans with one year of 
teaching for each year of assistance. 
Those who decided not to teach or 
who failed to qualify for teaching 
would be required to repay the 
loans, including a nominal rate of 
interest from the date of issuance. 
Scholarship-loans would be renew- 
able from year to year as long as 
the holder made satisfactory prog- 
ress toward becoming a teacher as 
judged by appropriate officials of 


the institution attended. 


ELIGIBILITY STANDARDS 


Standards of eligibility for fed- 
eral teacher scholarship-loans would 
be based on: (1) financial need, 


(2) aptitude for academic success 
in college and in the field of prep- 
aration for teaching, (3) interest 
in preparation for a career or work 
in the field of education, (4) per- 


sonal qualities, including sound 
mental and physical health, compat- 
ible with the requirements for suc- 
cessful teaching, and (5) character. 

The program could be carried out 
in each state by a committee of re- 
sponsible citizens appointed by the 
governor or state superintendent of 
public instruction. Such committees 
would be responsible for awarding 
the number of scholarship-loans 
needed annually to make up the 
deficit between supply and demand, 
by levels of the school system and 
by subject fields. Federal funds, ap- 
propriated by the Congress, would 


be distributed to the state commit- 
tees by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion on the basis of teacher short- 
ages and availability of qualified 
applicants for scholarship-loans as 
estimated by state committees. 

This proposal for a program of 
federal scholarship-loans to prospec- 
tive teachers will not, if enacted, 
supply a complete solution to the 
nationwide school crisis that con- 
fronts our people. Classrooms will 
still have to be built, and teachers’ 
salaries must be raised substantially 
in virtually all states. 


ANTICIPATED RESULTS 


But such a scholarship plan 
would, it is believed, provide within 
a few years the numbers of qualified 
and competent teachers necessary to 
staff our elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges adequately. Be- 
cause of the quality of young people 
it would attract to the teaching pro- 
fession, it would contribute signifi- 
cantly to reversing the negative pub- 
lic attitudes that now exist toward 
teaching. It would help to guarantee 
that those who teach in our schools 
would be selected on the basis of 
ability and potential and prepared 
for the important professional re- 
sponsibilities of the teacher. In 
short, it would make possible im- 
proved standards of education in 
our schools at all levels. 

In Virginia there has been an op- 
portunity to observe such a plan in 
action and to draw the conclusion 
that such a program as suggested 
could substantially improve the sit- 
uation. How as the scholarship- 
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loan plan worked out in Virginia? 
To date 96 percent of the loans 
have been cancelled by teaching. 
This state plan, although offering 
scholarship-loans which cover only 
about half of college costs, has 
made it possible for between 12,000 
and 13,000 young people to be- 
come qualified for and to enter 
teaching in Virginia over the last 
eight years. 

In these critical times when so 
much depends on the work of our 
schools and colleges, it is difficult to 
overestimate the widespread and 
long-range damage the teacher 
shortage is causing to our military 
preparedness, our industrial and 
business economy, and, in a real 
sense, to our ultimate chances of 


—science, engineering, medicine, 
business and industrial administra- 
tion, research, military science— 
now facing the nation are due in 
large part to the inadequate num- 
bers of able teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools and colleges. 
Furthermore, our next generation 
of leaders in these and other vital 
fields is in school now. So are all 
our citizens of tomorrow who must 
be prepared through education to 
assume the responsibilities of self- 
government. The quality of educa- 
tion they are receiving now will 
determine how effective their work 
will be. And the quality of that 
education rests squarely on the com- 
petence and adequacy of the teach- 
ing force that is provided in the na- 


survival as a free people. Shortages 
of qualified personnel in other fields 


Fourth and Final Fellowship Awards 


WitH the granting this spring of 150 individual one-year 
fellowships to public secondary-school teachers in the U. S. 
and its territories and group fellowships to 15 teachers 
from five communities, the High School Teacher Fellow- 
ship Program completed its fourth and final series of annual 
awards. The Fellowship Program, financed by The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, granted approximately 
$4,836,920 to 907 individuals in the four series of awards. 
The awards were made by the Fund to enable public high- 
school teachers to devote a full academic year away from 
the classroom to activities designed to extend their own 
liberal education and to improve their teaching ability. The 
group awards, given this year for the first time, were grant- 
ed to teachers from Boise, Idaho; Louisville, Ky.; Detroit, 
Mich.; St. Paul, Minn.; and Philadelphia, Pa. They were 
drawn up by the applicants to contribute to their own and 
their school system’s competence in dealing with such prob- 
lems as the gifted child, the slow learner, and the introduc- 
tion of regional history. 


tion’s elementary and _ secondary 
schools and colleges. ° 





A Stitch In Time 


Tips on Operation and Maintenance Planning 
HERBERT H. STUTLER 


In School Business Affairs 


pa ® the new building program, 
there are a number of features most 
desirable from a maintenance and 
operation standpoint which should 
have consideration. Many times, 
owing to a limited budget, the archi- 
tect cannot give you all these things, 
but certainly some of the most im- 
portant can be included. 

The custodians’ room should be 
large enough for work areas and 
supplies. A large service sink 
should be installed, and _ there 


should be plenty of hot water. The 
room should be comfortable, well 
heated and lighted and should pro- 


vide a place where the custodian 
may eat his lunch. 

The boiler room also should be 
large enough. As many pipes as 
possible should be off the floor and 
the mechanical features of the room 
should be located so that they are 
readily accessible. I know of one 
job where the architect provided for 
a water softener with a brine tank 
and placed it back in the corner. 
You could hardly wriggle back to 
it, much less get a sack of salt there 
to change it. This is one room which 
never has enough light and prob- 
ably has the highest ceiling on the 
campus. Way up at the top will be 
one 40-watt lamp. This means that 
when a maintenance man goes to 
work on the heating system, even to 
oil the motor, he must hook up a 
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drop light and drag it around with 
him. 

Floor drains should be placed at 
the lowest place in the floor. This 
also applies to the shower and toilet 
rooms. A hot-water hose bib in the 
toilet rooms helps in the cleaning of 
them. 

There should be a uniform type 
of utilities at one school site. The 
fact that more than one architect is 
used over a period of a few years at 
one site is no reason for not having 
a uniform type of plumbing, heat- 
ing, and electrical system at a 
school, unless in the course of this 
time very good reasons have come 
up for making changes. In many 
cases one architect will not want to 
go along with some of the things 
another architect has planned. I 
know of one school, most of which 
has been built or rebuilt within the 
last two years, that has a steam 
forced-air heating system, a steam- 
radiator system, a hot-water radiant 
system, a gas-fired forced air sys- 
tem, and several gas-fired unit heat- 
ers. Not only are the heating sys- 
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tems different but the controls on 
each system are completely differ- 
ent. A plumber can work on some 
of them; for others it takes a very 
good electrician. It is always a 
problem to know who to send to 
repair the heating systems. 

Pipes and conduits should not be 
laid under concrete walks and 
patios. Nothing is more exasperat- 
ing than to find water bubbling up 
through a crack in the middle of a 
large patio. This is probably the 
only crack in the concrete. However, 
the leak is never right there. Two 
days later you find the leak but only 
after about 60 percent of the con- 
crete work has been torn up. In one 
building, after the school had been 
opened about three months, the 
sewer line backed up into the shops. 
The plumber tried to clean the line 
with a snake but found an obstruc- 
tion and could not move it so the 
line had to be dug up. Right in the 
middle of the slab they found 
that someone had driven a 2x4 
through the cast-iron sewer line, 
probably in setting forms or screeds 
for the slab. This would not have 
happened if the sewer had been 
away from the slab. 

Specify materials and products 
common to your area. One of the 
biggest gripes of the contractors is 
that the architect has specified some- 
thing and they cannot even find out 


where to buy it, much less get any 
data on it. Most architects have a 
materials bible—‘‘Sweets File’— 
and if the product is not listed here 
it is not used. There may be two 
or three local products just as good 
as the ones described in this bible. 

There should be bricks along the 
corridors and wherever a conges- 
tion of people might occur. Brick is 
a little more expensive than stucco 
in these locations but it wears better 
and continues to look new and 
clean. 

There should be uniform plans 
and specifications for a school dis- 
trict. I am not an advocate of stock 
plans and specifications on a state- 
wide basis, but I think uniform 
specifications and plans within a 
school district have real merit, not 
only to the maintenance department 
but to everyone in the district as 
well as the bidding contractors. I 
realize that you must have some 
means of adjusting the specifications 
to fit a particular job. Most of this 
could probably be done in the spe- 
cial conditions or the additions of 
an extra section or two at the end. 
These uniform specifications should 
be reviewed once a year and brought 
up-to-date. This is a matter about 
which there has been controversy. 
But some districts have used it quite 
successfully. It might be worth a 
try. co) 


Summ schools costs less today in comparison with 
other goods than it did in 1936—the taxpayer gives up less 
in wheat, fewer theater tickets, fewer cars for today’s school- 
room than he did then.—Architectural Forum. 





The Nation Needs Their Complete Development 


Education of the Gifted 
in Academic High Schools 


BERNARD E. DONOVAN 
In High Points 


JV EW YORK CITY’S High 
School Division has long been con- 
cerned with the education of the 
gifted. The schools have been per- 
mitted to develop their own pro- 
grams for the identification and 
education of the gifted, including 
those with special talents. The 
growing need for leadership in 
scientific and technical fields and the 
simultaneous need for teachers, doc- 
tors, and other professional persons 
recently led the Division to review 
its procedures for stimulating pu- 
pils who show evidence of generally 
superior intellectual ability. 

In the course of the survey 
made in November, 1953, a variety 
of practices were reported. The aca- 
demic high schools use different 
methods of identifying gifted pu- 
pils, a different IQ, for example, 
which ranges from 110 to 130. 
Some reported that the IQ was 
somewhat flexible and was not as 
important as the teachers’ recom- 
mendations and the students’ grades. 
The schools report generally that 
the basic use of the IQ for the se- 
lection of gifted children is accom- 
panied by some form of additional 
evidence of ability. 

The academic high schools of 
New York City have three types of 
organization to care for gifted chil- 
dren. There are four special aca- 
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demic high schools, two of which 
have competitive entrance examina- 
tions. A third conducts entrance 
examinations but also considers the 
elementary scholastic record and 
the recommendation of the elemen- 
tary-school principal. A fourth—the 
High School of Music and Art— 
bases its selections on aptitude in 
creative art and music. All four 
provide curriculums for students 
whose interests, capacities, and tal- 
ents merit advanced, specialized 
training. 

Eight other academic schools have 
organized separate schools for the 
gifted within their regular school 
organizations. In this type of organ- 
ization gifted pupils are segregated 
in practically all classes except 
health education, study hall, and 
lunch. Then there are special classes 
in 42 of the academic high schools 
for pupils of superior attainment in 
particular subjects. Here the pupil 
follows an enriched course in the 
subject for which he shows special 
aptitude, while attending regular 
classes in other subjects. The aca- 
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demic high schools of the system 
reported that they had 24,710 chil- 
dren with IQ’s of 120 or over who 
were involved in their program for 
gifted children. This is the IQ 
which had been chosen arbitrarily 
for the purposes of this survey. Of 
the number reported, 8213 pupils 
were enrolled in the special high 
schools. There were additional pu- 
pils who did not have IQ’s of 120 
or over, but who were talented in 
special fields. Practically all the 
schools continue their programs 
through the eighth term. 

The academic high schools indi- 
cate that they believe gifted chil- 
dren should be given an enriched 
and deepened program of learning 
rather than an accelerated program. 
One school stated it well by saying 
that the program should be “ground 
cultivated rather than ground cov- 
ered.” The essential ingredient of 
all the programs is the conscious ef- 
fort toward making gifted children 
extend themselves to their full ca- 
pacity in various phases of second- 
ary education so that they will 
emerge from secondary school with 
a well-rounded education in addi- 
tion to competency in certain special 
areas of interest. 

Special emphasis in every area of 
instruction is placed on the stimula- 
tion of initiative and ability to do 
individual study. This develops into 
the pursuit of special projects and in 
training in the proper organization 
of material. It is true that these stu- 
dents proceed at a faster pace, but 
they are at the same time being 
given a broader view of the subject. 


1955 


In all of the programs reported 
by the academic high schools a con- 
scious effort is made to prepare 
these gifted pupils for college work. 
It is for this purpose that emphasis 
is placed on organization of ma- 
terial, individual study, and ability 
to do concentrated work. Most of 
the pupils in this gifted range take 
the academic or technical course of 
study although a few go into the 
commercial course. 

Not many of the academic high 
schools have complete honor schools. 
Most have honor classes for gifted 
children. These classes occur most 
frequently in English and social 
studies. Upper-grade language, sci- 
ence, and mathematics classes, 
while not organized distinctly for 
the gifted group, automatically be- 
come types of honor classes. It is 
through these special classes that 
provision is made for students who 
are talented in specific areas. Spe- 
cial courses in ceramics, oil paint- 
ings, orchestration, zoology, naviga- 
tion, public speaking, journalism, 
advanced industrial arts, and other 
subjects are offered to satisfy the 
needs of these pupils. 

In all of these schools the selec- 
tion of teachers for classes in the 
program for gifted children is based 
on the same general considerations. 
In order to give stimulation and di- 
rection to this vital program, prin- 
cipals search for teachers who have 
outstanding cultural backgrounds 
and an interest in helping gifted 
children. This involves a desire on 
the part of the teacher to assume 
the additional responsibilities of 
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teaching a class of youngsters who 
possess a high degree of intellectual 
curiosity. The principal takes into 
consideration the versatility and 
skill of the teachers to be selected. 
In all cases the schools have re- 
ported that they desire teachers who 
continue to grow mentally and who 
are sympathetic and enthusiastic in 
contacts with bright students. 

It is the problem of competent 
administration to spread these op- 
portunities among the available 
members of the staff so that the pu- 
pils will receive the finest instruc- 
tion and, at the same time, teachers 
will be encouraged to participate in 
this program as a part of their pro- 
fessional growth. 

The schools reporting list both 
advantages and limitations when 
high schools give special programs 
to gifted children. One advantage is 
the stimulation given these students 
by association with other children 
of like ability. The segregation of 
gifted children in special classes 
makes for a more efficient adminis- 
tration of the guidance program, 
particularly that phase of it which 
deals with careers, vocational guid- 
ance, and college preparation. 

On the other hand, a common 
complaint is that regular schools are 
deprived of intellectual stimulation 
by the siphoning of the best material 
for the special high schools. It is 
alleged that this diversion of a 
number of gifted children from the 
community high schools tends to 
lower the general intellectual cli- 
mate of these schools. Even within 
schools, some teachers object to the 


segregation of the bright in special 
classes for the same reason. Some 
parents and pupils feel that an ex- 
cessive amount of homework is 
given to pupils in classes for the 
gifted. This often reacts to the detri- 
ment of the pupil, particularly in 
matters of health. 

As a part of this survey, the 
schools were invited to make recom- 
mendations for the improvement 
of the program for the gifted. The 
most commonly expressed sugges- 
tions were as follows: 

1. There is still much to be done 
in the identification and selection of 
pupils for this special program. 
Schools are not satisfied that intelli- 
gence quotients, reading achieve- 
ment, and arithmetic ability are be- 
ing properly ascertained. Also, a 
wide range of marking procedures 
makes it difficult to evaluate pu- 
pils’ records. 

2. There is need for budgetary 
provision for smaller classes for 
gifted children. These pupils should 
have every opportunity to do more 
individual, constructive, and crea- 
tive work. 

3. More adequate teaching ma- 
terials are needed for instruction. 

4, Continuing in-service training 
must be given for teachers interested 
in this type of program. 

5. The experiments now under 
way for greater articulation between 
high school and college are of great 
importance and should be broaden- 
ed to help the secondary school 
make adequate preparation for the 
continuing education of gifted chil- 
dren. ® 
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They're Not Necessarily Lazy 


When Are Children Ready to Learn? 


WILLIAM CLARK TROW 


In NEA Journal 


HERE is a tendency to think 
that children are “‘ready’’ to learn 
whatever ha to be in the 
course of si vc the grade they 
are in. The resuit is that fruitless ef- 
forts are often made to teach chil- 
dren what they are not yet mature 
enough to learn. When, then, are 
children ready to learn? 

Most classroom teachers know 
that the greatest freedom from 
physical defects is a sensible pre- 
requisite for learning. Sometimes 
children need sleep more than they 
need instruction, and the child who 
does not pay attention, who is 
underactive or overactive, fidgety, 
cross, or tired, probably needs a 
physical examination more than a 
reprimand. Such children are not 
ready to learn anything; so, until 
something can be done about their 
physical condition, there is not 
much use trying to teach them. 

Everyone seems to be satisfied 
that the harsh punishments of a 
century and more ago have disap- 
peared. But some critics of modern 
education are dubious about the 
practices of schools where children 
are not given failing marks and are 
promoted to the next grade whether 
they can “do the work”’ or not. Such 
critics say life is competitive, that 
children should get used to the idea 
that they have to work for what 
they get and should not be coddled. 
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These critics do not realize that 
when children—or older people-— 
are forced to work at things they 
cannot do, and are then humiliated 
(with failing marks) for not doing 
it, they don’t like it. They become 
resentful or aggressive or perhaps 
they give up or escape (play 
truant). In any case they don't 
learn—or at least they are not learn- | 
ing what they were sent to school to ° 
learn. 

But bad school practices are not 
the only conditions that frustrate 
children and produce undesirable 
attitudes and maladjustments of one 
kind or another. These may be the 
result of unsatisfactory home condi- 
tions. Children tend to carry over 
into school the anxieties and the 
aggressive or retiring behavior they 
have developed at home. 

Children with such difficulties 
need to be carried along for a while 
until they begin to get straightened 
around. There is no need to expect 
much of them for a while, even for 
a few weeks or months. When such 
children find that they are “accept- 
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ed” at school, they will begin to 
learn. 

We have become familiar with 
the term, reading readiness, as ap- 
plied to physiological and psycho- 
logical maturing. We know that it 
is very inefficient to try to teach 
children to read before their mental 
age gets up around 6.5. But some 
children do not seem to be ready 
even when their mental ages hit the 
magic 6.5. Sometimes emotional 
maladjustments are involved. Some- 
times children prefer to be read to, 
and seem to be afraid to lose this 
sign of interest and affection, as 
they think they will if they learn to 
read themselves. Or they may be 
uninterested in the simple reading 
they have to begin with as compar- 
ed with the more mature stories that 
have been read to them. 

Having rejected reading while 
the other children were learning, 
they may feel inferior because of 
their mistakes when they do try. 
Or it may be that, though the men- 
tal-test score is high enough, other 
basic maturing has not taken place. 

In any case, there is one thing 
we do know: that, while opportun- 
ity and encouragement are desirable, 
any form of pressuring works in 
the opposite direction. 

But what of readiness for arith- 
metic, for geography, or history, or 
poetry? The same principles apply 
to them. Pupils mature gradually, 
each at his own rate. Even those in 
the same grade are not equally 
ready to learn the same things. 

A grade is a group of children 
of about the same age who are ma- 


turing at widely different rates and 
who are being provided with the 
kinds of experiences which it is be- 
lieved will help them in the matur- 
ing process. Thus, it is not some- 
thing children are promoted to if 
they have good marks, but instead it 
is a group in which the children 
who compose it can develop best. 

They sometimes learn best if they 
drop back with the next younger 
group: i.e., by “repeating a grade.” 
However, many pupils who repeat 
a grade do no better the second 
time than they did the first. More 
often they can learn more if they 
go along with their group. Some 
would, no doubt, do better if they 
were placed in the grade ahead. 

The point is, of course, that there 
is a wide range of ability in any one 
grade, whatever the promotion pol- 
icy of the school—usually about a 
six-year range. 


PRESSURE DOES HARM 


Pressure on pupils to do what 
they are not ready for, not mature 
enough to do, does more harm than 


good, while encouragement and 
help when they are mature enough 
is often quite effective. But how 
can one tell whether a child is too 
immature, or whether he is “just 
lazy” and “doesn’t work up ‘to 
capacity ?”’ 

These are difficult questions. The 
answer seems to be a little compli- 
cated. In the first place, we are not 
too sure of just what a child’s capac- 
ity is. Test scores are useful, but 
they are suggestive only. And, be- 
sides, should children be expected 
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to work up to capacity all the time? 
Adults don’t. We work up pretty 
close to capacity on some things, 
but on others—say our knowledge 
of the theater, sports, modern mu- 
sic, or even politics—we are content 
to ride along, picking up a little 
here and there as we go. 

In the second place, pupils who 
do not apply themselves as we 
would like to have them are not 
necessarily lazy. They may not be 
healthy. They may have a low basal 
metabolic rate, or they may be dis- 
turbed and not well adjusted, so 
they don’t feel like putting forth 
much effort. 

As we have noted, these are mat- 
ters that need separate attention. 
But if children are healthy and well 
adjusted, they are not lazy, even 
though they seem to be. 

One teacher was persuaded to 
abandon traditional methods of as- 
sign, test, mark. She tried a newer 
method the others were talking 
about—teacher-pupil planning, in- 
dividual and group projects, and so 
on. Suddenly the class became alive, 
the pupils began asking Jer ques- 
tions, and she didn’t know the an- 
swers. It terrible! Things 
couldn’t go on that way. So pretty 
soon she got everything back in 
order again—assign, test, mark. 
And after that, some of the chil- 
dren were “lazy.” They didn’t work 
up to capacity! 

The moral of this story, of 
course, is that, when children can 
work individually or in groups to 
find out something, they are more 
than likely to show unexpected en- 
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thusiasm, initiative, and persever- 
ance. But when the object is only 
to get a mark—vwell, that’s some- 
thing else again. 

Of course, miracles do not al- 
ways happen. Pupil-teacher plan- 
ning and setting up of projects 
(they don’t necessarily go together) 
usually require wise guidance. 
Otherwise children may attempt the 
impossible and then be disappoint- 
ed. Or they may prefer to let the 
teacher do the planning, the way 
some school faculties prefer to let 
the principal give the orders. They 
feel secure that way because all 
they have to do is do what they are 
told, and it leaves them free to gripe 
if things don’t come out right. 

The well-prepared classroom 
teacher, who knows more of his sub- 
ject matter than is in the pupil’s 
textbook, can often suggest phases 
of work that are of interest to cer- 
tain pupils who are not motivated 
to learn by the routine procedure. 

For example, a girl uninterested 
in the usual political history may 
be thrilled by the history of art 
or dress design, especially if there 
are illustrated books in the school 
library. Or a boy not enamored of 
the regular science work may spend 
hours hunting and classifying sea 
or land shells. 

A well-trained school librarian 
can be of tremendous help in sug- 
gesting books that interest and mo- 
tivate pupils for further reading. 
The materials of all sorts that are 
available throw the burden of proof 
on the teacher who says the children 
are not interested in school work. @ 





A Cramping Effect on Secondary Education? 


Let Colleges Teach Their Own Prerequisites 


-J. R. SHANNON 


In The Clearing House 


Due colleges have placed them- 
selves in a bad light and brought 
undue criticism on themselves by 
assuming responsibility for a situa- 
tion which lay outside the colleges 
themselves. Just how this happened 
can be illustrated by reference to 
the engineering colleges and college- 
entrance requirements in mathe- 
matics. 

It is common knowledge that 
engineering involves mathematics. 
Therefore, engineering colleges un- 
hesitatingly set rigid entrance re- 
quirements in mathematics. The col- 
leges said that they demanded 
mathematics, when, in truth, it was 
not basically the colleges which de- 
manded it, but engineering. The 
colleges unnecessarily and unwisely 
bore engineering’s burden. 

What should the engineering col- 
leges have done? First, they should 
have made it clear that it was engi- 
neering and not engineering col- 
leges which required mathematics. 
Second, they should have admitted 
students regardless of their mathe- 
matics backgrounds and then taught 
them the necessary prerequisite 
mathematics, either for credit or not 
for credit. Noncredit English 
courses are common in college for 
students delinquent in that subject. 
Why not the same for mathematics? 

And there are other reasons for 
colleges teaching their own pre- 
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requisites. If the teaching of high- 
school mathematics is postponed 
until the time it is needed, students 
—more mature students—will ap- 
preciate the need for it. They will 
strive to learn it instead of sitting 
almost recalcitrantly, as at pres- 
ent, thus enabling the preparatory 
mathematics which really function 
in engineering to be taught in one 
semester. Furthermore, the students 
would then have their mathematical 
knowledge fresh in mind instead 
of three years old, as at present. Let 
every tub sit on its own bottom. 
Let colleges do their own teaching 
of prerequisites. 

Mathematics has been used in this 
discourse only as an example. How 
about other so-called prerequisites? 
Almost without exception, the sub- 
jects specified for college entrance 
are not needed. Consider the en- 
trance requirements in science, Eng- 
lish, and social studies. Colleges de- 
mand that students offer them for 
entrance and then proceed as if 
none of the students had had them. 
Other subjects, foreign languages 
for example, never are heard of 
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again after the student enters col- 
lege unless he elects to pursue the 
same subject further. 


WHAT TO DO? 


In the light of the foregoing con- 
siderations, what ought high schools 
to do? Obviously, they should not 
treat all pupils alike, but each ac- 
cording to his needs, interests, apti- 
tudes, and aims. 

If a high-school pupil knows 
where he is going, or thinks he 
knows, he might as well be on his 
way. He will be happier at the time 
and in the future if he starts early 
toward his goal. General education 
may well be child-centered, but 
professional or other vocational 
education should be deadly in its 
subject-centeredness. If a pupil’s 
aim is a professional career, he 
should be allowed and encouraged 
to take high-school courses prereq- 
uisite for it. However, it should be 
made clear that it is the profession 
and not the professional school 
which requires it. 

But most people of high-school 
age don’t know where they are go- 
ing vocationally. Many of them 
don’t even know whether they will 
go to college later or not, and to 
separate them into college prepara- 
tory and noncollege preparatory, 
even as late as the 12th grade, is 
arbitrary and presumptuous. In any 
case, high schools should not pitch 
their standards towards the entrance 
requirements of the most conserva- 
tive colleges. 

High-school pupils headed to- 
ward liberal-arts colleges, and those 
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headed towards no college at all, 
do not need the specialized pre- 
requisites for professions, but, never- 
theless, expert opinion favors their 
following some kind of a program 
planned so as to assure some se- 
quence and continuity in their work. 
Granted that this is desirable, it still 
may have to be decided just how 
that end is to be attained. Support 
has waned for sharply defined cur- 
riculums, and who would champion 
the idea of majors in high school, 
as was the ideal in 1913? 


INTERESTS ARE IMPORTANT 


The best thing to teach and the 
best way to teach it is to teach 
learners what they want to know 
when they want to know it. Pupils’ 
interests change from time to time, 
to be sure, but it is practically im- 
possible for them to change too fast 
to prevent their serving as the cores 
around which sequence and con- 
tinuity can gravitate. 

Motivation is the principal force 
in education, and it is a two-way 
dynamic. It means getting pupils to 
want to learn what the school wants 
to teach, and it means getting the 
school to teach what the pupils want 
to learn. Wise interplay of these two 
kinds of impetus—whether by proj- 
ects, curriculums, group counseling, 
individual counseling, or what have 
you—will serve school, society, and 
the pupils best, both at the time and 
later, whether the pupils eventual- 
ly go to college or do not go. In 
any case, it all points towards the 
same conclusion: Build around in- 
terests as cores. e 





Should Today's Children Experience Only Success? 


What Price Victory 


ALBERT M. LERCH 


In School Activities 


om N the early days of World 
War II when the Japanese sent our 
troops reeling back again and again 
in bitter defeat, many people in our 
nation were alarmed and dismayed 
and began to take a defeatist at- 
titude. Yet, in the hearts of all 
fighting men glowed the deep burn- 
ing flame of confidence that 
“down” did not mean “out,” and 
they came back fighting. 

Among the fighters was a young 
boy who had been the captain of 
one of my basketball teams. He 
wrote, “We suffered another heavy 
defeat; they have us on the run; 
we're being pushed back.” Then he 
continued, “What we are going 
through reminds me of our basket- 
ball days in high school. Do you 
remember how we lost every game 
the first year and the following 
year we had a winning season? 
I remember how you encouraged us 
to keep trying to learn from our 
losses. And then I remember you 
taught us that to be a good winner, 
you must be a good loser. Well, sir, 
we're learning from the Japs and 
we'll beat them yet.” 

There is a thought current today 
that a child should not experience 
failure, but only success. The argu- 
ment used is that it will discourage 
and dishearten the child from fur- 
ther trying and destroy any initia- 
tive or enthusiasm that he may have. 
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Yet, it is a known fact that man’s 
greatest accomplishments have been 
directly due to the experience and 
knowledge which he learned from 
his repeated failures. 

The athletic programs in many 
schools and colleges today fail to 
teach children how to meet and 
cope with defeat. It is a well-known 
fact that the coach of a losing team 
is not tolerated too long. The win- 
ning of the game is the primary 
concern, all other things are second- 
ary. 

I have visited schools where bit- 
ter signs were hung all over the 
school reminding the students what 
so and so team did to them last 
year. They must get revenge. Then 
again I have observed great dam- 
age inflicted on schools by students 
and players from defeated schools. 
What price victory? What price de- 
feat? What effect on youth? 

In order to achieve victories, 
many unethical practices are per- 
mitted which definitely affect the 
habits, attitudes, and characters of 
the youths concerned. It is only 
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fair to mention here that the public 
is also to blame for these practices 
because the public also exerts pres- 
sure on the schools to win. In addi- 
tion the public frequently is uncon- 
cerned how its youth is trained as 
long as victory is achieved. 

Most of the readers are familiar 
with the quip when a coach has a 
losing season, “He was building 
character this year.” Unfortunately, 
just as this statement is made in a 
joking and light manner, in real- 
ity building of character is taken 
lightly and is secondary to the win- 
ning of the game. It is important 
to remember that character isn’t 
something you study, do a few 
problems in, and presto you have 
it. Character is taught by example. 
Are we setting the proper ex- 
amples? 


The writer, having been a coach 
himself, is quite familiar with many 
tactics employed by coaches who 
must win at any cost. There was 
the coach who directed every play 


from the side line. His frank 
philosophy was, “I don’t want any 
boy to think for himself; I'll do 
all the thinking for him.” When 
asked who would do the thinking 
for them when the boys were out of 
school, he would reply, ‘I am not 
concerned about them after they 
leave school.” 

There was another coach who 
manipulated the records of his play- 
ers so they would be eligible for an 
additional year of competition. The 
players involved familiar 
with the manipulation, but were 
cautioned to keep quiet. These prac- 
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tices continued for years until ex- 
posure brought disgrace on the 
school and the teams. 

Ironically, this coach was later 
lauded as a builder of character 
and leader of boys and recently 
voted as an outstanding coach. 
Could it be possible that one of 
these boys later in life might be 
tempted to do some dishonest thing 
as a result of this practice by his 
leader and teacher? 

Several years ago the writer made 
a study of the athletic programs in 
high schools in several states. In 
many of these he found where in- 
dividuals in the community de- 
manded and won the right to help 
determine and conduct the school 
athletic program. These individuals 
were highly influential in hiring 
and firing coaches and in mary cases 
they took over complete control of 
the program, almost causing com- 
plete collapse of the school system. 

In many cases the officials of the 
school had to conform or else seek 
jobs elsewhere. The morale of the 
teachers and administrators 
completely shattered. What a sacri- 
fice and what a tragic price to pay 
for winning! 

The writer received personal tes- 
timony of school administrators who 
confessed how pressure had been 
brought on them to grant school 
practice time for certain athletic 
teams. The fact that the entire school 
education program was disrupted 
was of no concern. The winning of 
the game was more important. 

The writer has personal knowl- 
edge of certain schools where stu- 
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dents were expelled for committing 
offenses which were far less serious 
than those committed by the “im- 
portant’”’ athletes. You see the game 
had to be won; so they couldn’t be 
sacrificed. The principal of one high 
school related how he had ruled 
the star player on his high-school 
team ineligible because of his tru- 
ancy pranks and low scholastic rat- 
ing. The coach immediately appeal- 
ed to the superintendent and certain 
men on the school board. The prin- 
cipal was overruled and the boy 
played. 

It is not my intent to convey the 
impression that winning is bad. I 
enjoy winning and tried to win at 
every opportunity. However, I de- 
plore the emphasis that is placed on 
winning at any cost and am ap- 
palled at the apathy of many school 
and college officials toward this 
practice. I am also concerned about 
the public's indifference to these 
practices which continue to flourish 
unchecked to the detriment of our 
youth and nation. 

It is the grave responsibility of 
every leader and teacher of youth 
to have the best interests of these 
young people at heart. Unfortunate- 
ly, this frequently is not the case. 
It is the responsibility of these lead- 
ers to teach our youths by example 
how to accept defeat. They must be 
taught to accept it in a sportsman- 
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like manner, without bitterness or 
rancor. They must be taught not to 
alibi. They must be taught that they 
will meet many defeats in life, but 
the lessons they learn as youths will 
make them stronger in meeting 
life’s: problems. 

Athletics offer a wonderful op- 
portunity for shaping the lives of 
our boys and girls so that they will 
radiate confidence, selfreliance, and 
good character traits which make 
for good citizenship. The degree to 
which these ends are achieved is 
determined greatly by the example 
of the leaders of youth. 

It has been said that our country’s 
battles have been won on our fields 
of play. They were won because 
youth had experienced defeat on the 
field of play and were taught, 
through good leadership, how to 
meet it, and how to turn it into vic- 
tory. 

It is the grim responsibility of the 
parent, the teacher, the spectator, 
the butcher, the businessman, the 
politician, the advertiser, the relig- 
ious leader, the entertainment pro- 
ducer—in short, all adults—to make 
careful appraisal of how youth is 
taught and what example is set for 
him in the home, the school, in the 
community, and in the nation. For 
it is a well-known fact that the way 
the adults of a nation go, so go the 
youth of that nation. e 


fens School Activities comes this definition of a ‘“‘uni- 
versity”: A place for 2,000 in the classroom and 50,000 in 
the stadium. 
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Lay the Groundwork Early 


Providing Occupational Information at the 
Elementary Level 


GLEN L. WEAVER 


In How, When, and Where to Provide Occupational Information 


Bovs and girls of elementary- 


school age have a lively and curious 
interest in the world around them. 
They are usually fascinated by the 
sight of a gang of men working on 
an excavation. With admiration, 
they watch the operator of a crane 
or a bulldozer. In their play, they 
are pilots, storekeepers, actors and 
actresses, policemen, teachers, doc- 
tors, engineers. 

The elementary-school teacher has 
an excellent opportunity to build on 
this interest of children in the ac- 
tivities of the workers around them. 

Although in the main the prob- 
lem of occupational information 
at the elementary level must be ap- 
proached more indirectly than at the 
secondary level, grade-school boys 
and girls can and should acquire a 
broad, general knowledge of the 
world of work. Later on, they 
should gain an awareness of their 
own interests and abilities and of 
the relationship of these to the 
world of work. 


THE NECESSARY JOBS 


During elementary-school years, 
children can learn that all legitimate 
occupations are important and nec- 
essary to our way of life. They can 
be helped to see, for example, that 
the street cleaner, the milkman, and 
the postman are just as important to 
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the health and welfare of the citi- 
zens of a community as is the doc- 
tor or the airplane pilot. 

The process of arousing interest 
in and providing information about 
occupations can begin with the start 
of the school year, even in the lower 
elementary grades. For example, in 
getting acquainted with pupils, the 
elementary teacher may ask them 
about themselves and their families, 
listing on the blackboard the various 
occupations of the parents. Larry 
can tell the class what he knows 
about his father’s duties as travel- 
ing salesman for an office supply 
company—the kinds of things he 
sells, who buys them, what cities 
he goes to, and how much of the 
time he must be away from home. 
Similarly, Mary Ellen, whose moth- 
er is a nurse—Barbara, whose father 
is a glass blower—Eugene, whose 
parents operate a grocery store— 
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can provide the class with interest- 
ing and pertinent information. 
Time and again, in the lower ele- 
mentary grades, there will be oppor- 
tunity to follow up and enlarge on 
this introduction to the world of 
work. In the stories the children 
read, the words they learn to spell, 
the plays they enact, there will be 
many references to the kinds of 
work people do for a living and to 
the place of this work in our society. 
Younger children can be helped 
to acquire a broad perspective of the 
world of work by tracing to its 
source a single product or service 
they have long taken for granted. 
The morning newspaper on the 
front doorstep. A loaf o. bread, 
neatly sliced and packaged. An 
orange, a pineapple—the pottery 
fruit dish in which they are ar- 
ranged. The lights that turf on by a 
flick of a switch, or the water that 
fills the bathtub at a turn of a fau- 
cet. How many different kinds of 
workers, in how many different 
places, were responsible for getting 
the end product or service to the 
homes of the children in the class? 
What have the timber workers of 
Canada or Oregon to do with the 
tightly rolled newspaper the deliv- 
ery boy (perhaps a member of the 
very class in which this discussion 
is taking place) tosses from his bi- 
cycle to the front steps of a house? 
In the middle or upper elemen- 
tary grades, children can undertake 
a more organized study of the com- 
munity, occupations in its principal 
industry or industries, auxiliary oc- 
cupations, and the interdependence 
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of different kinds of jobs. They can 
learn, in a general way, how eco- 
nomic and technological trends af- 
fect community economy, jobs in 
the community, and their own daily 
lives. In a railroad town where 
switchmen in the yard are replaced 
by the principle of remote control, 
the boys and girls can learn first- 
hand how many workers are dis- 
placed; how their displacement af- 
fects other industries, particularly 
service industries; and what other 
kinds of jobs these men are able 
to qualify for. 

Or they can learn how the advent 
of a new industry in the town 
creates new jobs—not only in the 
industry itself, but in the building 
of a new factory, new houses for 
the people who will work there, 
new stores, and in providing new 
services. 


DIFFERENT STANDARDS 


They can learn something about 
the conditions under which different 
kinds of workers work, and some- 
thing about the different standards 
of living that are afforded by differ- 
ent jobs. In learning the realities 
about jobs, they can learn that most 
“glamor” jobs have many unglam- 
orous aspects, and that these jobs 
and many white collar jobs don’t 
pay as well and often aren't as se- 
cure as manual jobs. 

In art classes, the children can 
make posters, cut-out montages, or 
picture stories related to some aspect 
of the world of work or to a particu- 
lar industry or job. 

An occupational bulletin board 
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can be set up in one part of the 
classroom, and the children can be 
responsible for adding new material 
or for changing the displays com- 
pletely from time to time. 

Field trips to a candy factory, a 
reservoir, a construction project, a 
bank, or any one of a number of 
businesses or industries can stem 
from and be tied in with the regular 
classroom work—a reading lesson, a 
social studies unit, a science project. 

Role-playing is a device most 
children enjoy, and it enables them 
to act out with spontaneity many of 
their ideas, problems, and discov- 
eries in relation to the world of 
work. 


GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

Round-tabie or panel discussions 
with parents, pupils, and represen- 
tatives of different occupations can 
be arranged. Bringing parents iato 
the discussion can be particularly 
helpful in the last year of elemen- 
tary school, when decisions must be 
made about high school and the 
course of study to follow. 

The “‘career novel’ personalizes 
occupational information for the 
elementary-school pupil by present- 
ing it as an experience of a hero or 
heroine with whom the pupil can 
identify. Aviation, journalism, med- 
icine, fashion designing, engineer- 
ing, social work, and teaching are 
a few of the occupations covered in 
career novels. One note of caution: 
The career novel tends to glamorize 
its subject and to dwell too heavily 
on white-collar occupations. 

At the elementary level, explora- 
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tion of the children’s individual in- 
terests should be as general and in- 
formal as their exploration of the 
world of work. Children at this age 
are still in the process of broaden- 
ing the scope of their world and of 
satisfying their curiosity about many 
kinds of experience. However, with- 
out attempting to limit their inter- 
ests or experiences in any way, they 
can be helped to develop an aware- 
ness of: the kinds of activities they 
most enjoy, the kinds of activities 
they excel in, and the personal 
values they themselves are forming. 

Special attention should be paid 
to occupational information in the 
grade preceding high school. Even 
though they are still a long way 
from a final occupational choice, 
boys and girls at this age should 
know what the educational require- 
ments are for a secretary, an engi- 
neer, a doctor, 2 teacher, an ac- 
countant, and so on. They should 
know about the different courses 
of study the high school offers, the 
skills they can learn in vocational 
schools, the requirements for col- 
lege entrance. They should know 
that the average lifetime earnings 
of the high-school graduate are con- 
siderably higher than the average 
lifetime earnings of the non-high- 
school graduate. 

Group discussions and individual 
conferences with teachers or coun- 
selors are important at this stage. 
High-school orientation literature 
should be made available, and wher- 
ever possible, trips to high schools 
and vocational schools should be 
arranged. ° 





The “Pinch” May Be Beneficial 


In the Other Fellow’s Shoes 


EpGAR DALE 
In The News Letter 


“War is it so hard to com- 


municate with other people, to share 
ideas, insights, and feelings with 
them? Why don’t excellent, tested 
ideas move easily into the minds and 
hearts, the conduct of people? Here 
is a difficult problem, but it is one 
that can be solved. What is needed 
is the will and ability to gain new 
experience. 

Some persons are not enlightened 
chiefly because they have not read 
enough, discussed enough, practiced 
enough. Give them time and they 
will make it. They know that know]l- 
edge is vast and that they can never 
be well-informed in all fields. But 
they are confident that they can get 
their ignorance better organized. 

But time does not help those who 
are unwilling or unable to learn 
from experience. The bright, able 
man who bored everyone, including 
best friends, by talking too 
much when he was 30, may still 
talk too much at 40 and 50. People 
wonder why he can't keep his 
mouth shut and his ears open. Why 
the compulsive and seemingly unre- 
warded necessity to talk, talk, talk? 
Why can’t he get into the shoes of 
his listeners and discover why they 
avoid him? 

We see similar examples in panel 
discussions. Sometimes the speakers 
seem unable to get into the minds 
and spirits of their colleagues. They 


his 
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may get wnder their skins but never 
into them. They are not engaging 
in an educational conversation but 
only in a series of interrupted mon- 
ologues. All talk; none listen. There 
is much intellectual preening but no 
entertainment of ideas, no intellec- 
tual transactions. There is no slip- 
ping into the other fellow’s shoes to 
see Fow he is reacting to your ar- 
gument and to find out how his 
argument feels when you try it on. 
It is not a discussion but a kind of 
intellectual tennis match where 
everybody serves and 
ceives. 

Arthur Jersild points out that “To 
perceive the significance of problems 
in the lives of others one must be 
able, at least to some degree, to 
recognize and face the implications 
of corresponding problems in one’s 
own life.” Why don’t we learn 
young that if one wishes to speak, 
he earns it by listening. 

Some of this learning comes nat- 
urally through the normal give and 
take of living. The little girl pulls 
her brother’s hair and he howls. 


no one re- 
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Mother says: “She doesn’t under- 
stand that it hurts.” Minutes later 
the little sister yowls and the boy 
explains to his mother: “Now she 
understands.” 

One does not quickly discover 
what hurts other peoples’ feelings. 
Some hurts are unintentional and 
unrewarding but some are planned 
and rewarding. We may enjoy cut- 
ting people down to our size— 
where they cannot look down on us 
or overlook us. This has been going 
on for some time and it is not likely 
to stop soon. We could, however, 
know why we are doing it and not 
wrap ourselves in a mantle of right- 
eousness when all we are doing is 
getting even. 

Perhaps, then, the most import- 
ant ingredient in the education of 
man or child, teacher or preacher, 
worker with hand or brain, is the 
ability to enter sympathetically and 
imaginatively into the lives of 
others. Unless we can put ourselves 
in the place of the other persons 
who differ from us in age, sex, edu- 
cation, wealth, race, or nationality, 
we shall not become fully human. 
Our growth will have been blocked 
on a plateau of immaturity. 

How easy it is to assume that 
other people are like us, would re- 
act as we do to the same situation. 
Even the Golden Rule needs a 
qualifying clause, namely, ‘But 
don’t forget that peoples’ tastes dif- 
fer.’” How often we say, “If I had 
been in his shoes, I wouldn’t have 
done it that way.” We forget that 
in his role we would have done 
what he did. 
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There is folk wisdom available on 
this problem. Publius Syrius said 
2000 years ago: “We are interested 
in others when they are interested 
in us.”” Yet even here we must raise 
a warning. We find that people are 
interested in us as means, not as 
ends. They see us as customers, 
members of their organizations, not 
as friends and equals. 

When people treat us as friends, 
they may treat us better than we de- 
serve. They do not expect gratitude 
but are not surprised if it comes. 
Friendship is immeasurable; we 
can’t keep books on it. Friendship 
thrives simply because only in gen- 
erosity of mind and spirit can we 
sense how the other person feels. 
We must get into his shoes. 


CAN IT BE TAUGHT? 

Can this spirit be taught to chil- 
dren, young people, and adults? It 
would seem to me that the central 
purpose of the study of the humani- 


ties should be to make people more 


humane. Indeed, a person might be 
an excellent scholar or able student, 
yet still lack the human touch. 

A teacher may do things which 
cause the children to think ill of 
themselves, to lack selfconfidence. A 
first-grader is glum and unhappy 
about school. Her mother discovers 
that the children have been divided 
into three reading groups—the 
freights, the express trains, and the 
airplanes. Her daughter knows what 
it means to be a freight car, but the 
teacher isn’t sensitive to the child’s 
sensitivity. It’s bad enough to be a 
slow reader, but why rub it in? This 
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reaction, of course, is unlike that 
of the boy who after school burst 
happily into his mother’s room and 
said: ‘What do you think, Mother ? 
I’m the brightest kid in the dumb 
section.” 

Businessmen have a hard job get- 
ting into the shoes of professors, 
and vice versa. A businessman talk- 
ing to a professor at Ohio State 
University said: “We make more 
money than professors but you get 
more important rewards. Besides, 
every seven years you have a bac- 
chanalian year.” 

Sometimes the gap between per- 
sons is bridged by more firsthand 
experience. We grow older and ac- 
quire the experience which enables 
us to be appreciatively aware of the 
concerns of other people. But some 
experiences cannot be thus acquired, 
can orly be entered into vicariously, 
imaginatively. Certainly the experi- 
ences of the past are of this kind. 
Louis Gottschalk describes histori- 
cal-mindedness thus: 

“Historical-mindedness” requires 
the investigator to shed his own 
personality and to take on, as far as 
possible, that of his subject in the 
effort to understand the latter’s lan- 
guage, ideals, interests, attitudes, 
habits, motives, drives, and traits. 


Communication Established? 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


This may be hard to do and the 
historian may rarely succeed in do- 
ing it thoroughly, but the obligation 
on him is obvious if he is attempt- 
ing to understand and impartially 
judge rather than to criticize others’ 
acts and personalities.” 

Literature is another way of en- 
tering into the lives of others. The 
writer creates a universal character, 
a person more real than reality. 
As we reread The Adventures of 
Huck Finn we see it is more than 
an adventure story, more than a 
pleasant escape into another world. 
Mark Twain enables us to live 
imaginatively in the lives of Huck 
and Big Jim. And it is Huck who 
says: “I didn’t do him no more 
mean tricks, and I wouldn’t done 
that one if I'd a knowed it would 
make him feel that way.” 

To put ourselves in the shoes of 
others is to share experience, to 
make it common. In short, it is a 
realistic definition of communica- 
tion. And whether we are com- 
municating through reading or with 
persons present, our aim is a warm 
and human dialogue, a conversa- 
tion between equals. Such conversa- 
tion does not promise a quick end 
to “mean tricks,” but it is a long 
step on the road to maturity. . 


A SMALL boy visiting New York City for the first time went 
in an elevator to the top of the Empire State Building. As 
he shot past the 65th floor at breathtaking speed, he gulped, 
turned to his father, and asked, “Daddy, does God know 
we're coming?”’"—From Minneapolis Journal of Education. 
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Children Are Not Afraid to Mimic 


Foreign Languages in the Elementary Grades 


of Fairfield, Connecticut 
CARLYLE G. Hoyt 


In Education 


ia N America we have many 
families in our midst who have only 
recently arrived at our shores. Their 
young are, on arrival, immediately 
placed in our schools. Here an inter- 
esting phenomenon can be ob- 
served: These young newcomers 
seem to pick up expressions in Eng- 
lish in inverse proportion to their 
ages. One instance comes to mind 
in the recent past—a boy in the 
lower grades who, within wecks, 
was getting along quite happily on 
the playground and who, within a 
year, was using quite unaccented 
English. His elders still speak with 
an accent one can pull from the air 
with bare hands. 

Observation of this phenomenon, 
and others of a similar nature, was 
directly influential in the adoption 
of foreign language instruction on 
an experimental basis in the ele- 
mentary grades in Fairfield, Con- 
necticut. 

To save time we may as well list 
the chief problems which confront- 
ed us. These problems are still prob- 
lems and, in the minds of many, 
may constitute major obstacles. They 
follow: 

1. What language will be used? 

2. How will it be taught? 

3. How much ¢ime will be com- 
mitted? 

4. A corollary of the above, what 
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elementary subject will suffer as a 
result ? 

5. In what grade will we begin 
instruction? 

6. Who will teach the language? 

7. What will it cost? 

8. Finally, what guarantee have 
we that this program will produce 
any desired results? 

Implicit in all of these considera- 
tions is the matter of objectives. We 
must understand clearly that we are 
not going to attempt to turn out 
third or fourth graders who are 
completely bilingual. The objectives 
may be stated quite simply: To pro- 
vide some facility in the spoken lan- 
guage and to awaken interest in and 
appreciation of any foreign lan- 
guage. Comprehension and detailed 
coverage of the language must come 
later. No such program can possibly 
succeed unless it is planned from 
the point of view of small children. 
How do children learn any lan- 
guage, including their own? 

The first, the language to be used, 
is really no more of a problem in 
the elementary grades than at any 
other level. How does one select 
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the language to be taught in high 
school? We may venture a complete 
heresy at this point—the language 
chosen is probably of no major mo- 
ment. But the important thing is 
that if a language is chosen, it 
should for the time being extend 
current high-school policy down- 
ward. If other languages are desired 
later, they can be adopted. In other 
words, the selection of the medium 
of instruction is not solely the prob- 
lem of elementary instruction—it is 
common to all levels, up to and in- 
cluding college. 

The stated objective will provide 
an immediate guide for the teacher 
in adopting the method of instruc- 
tion. In Fairfield we use oral in- 
struction only, beginning with 


Grade III, for 15 minutes a day. 
Wise use is made of supplementary 


material concerning the country 
whose language is being studied and 
tied in with as many areas as pos- 
sible: music, art, social studies (es- 
pecially geography), even arith- 
metic. We plan to begin simple 
reading by Grade V and VI, but no 
formal instruction will commence 
until Grade VII. 

What other elementary subject is 
being cut? The answer is: none! 
Due to the correlation described, 
we have no evidence to indicate that 
any of the major tool subjects has 
suffered. 

As to who will teach the lan- 
guages, we may say that we have a 
real and serious problem. Ideally, in 
view of our major objectives, the 
program should be taught by an ele- 
mentary teacher who has sufficient 
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facility in the language. In Fairfield 
we have adopted a number of ex- 
pedients, since our teachers’ colleges 
do not turn out teachers equipped 
with other languages in sufficient 
numbers. We started using one or 
two persons who traveled about, 
teaching nothing but the language in 
a number of grades. 

We have the opinion however, 
that if this program is going to be 
completely accepted in the elemen- 
tary curriculum it must be a part of 
it and not be handled by a visitor. 
This might not necessarily mean 
that every elementary teacher must 
have another language. But, at least 
one in four should, as it is our 
opinion at present, based on our ex- 
perience to date, that several ele- 
mentary teachers may exchange as- 
signments in such things as music, 
art, language, with profit to all. 

Since few public schools are at 
present provided with adequate 
funds for their present programs, 
many feel that we should do better 
what we are now doing, before 
taking on something more. It is our 
experience here in Fairfield that our 
language program has helped stimu- 
late public interest to the extent that 
our entire school program has bene- 
fited. If our ideal situation were re- 
alized, however, this program 
should cost nothing more, since 
teachers already in the elementary 
grades would carry the program. 

Costs, of course, will vary. If a 
visiting teacher is used, the cost will 
be one salary, plus mileage. The 
program must have a director. Our 
very able director handles the en- 
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tire language program, including 
the high school’s, so we may have a 
concealed cost at this point. We cur- 
rently use no texts or other written 
material except the duplicated direc- 
tion sheets for the teachers. These 
we do ourselves. As a consequence, 
it may reasonably be said that if a 
community wishes to institute such 
a program, that the cost is not a 
major consideration. Cost will de- 
pend entirely on who is available 
to teach and at what level. 

Finally, what of results? Here in 
Fairfield 1200 pupils now are in 
the program. Our original three 
groups are now in Grade V, having 
begun in Grade III. All of our pres- 
ent Grade IV and Grade V groups 
are now in the program, (with one 
or two exceptions) about evenly di- 
vided between instruction in French 
and Spanish, languages which were 
chosen chiefly because of the avail- 
ability of instructors. We have had 
a continuous stream of visitors and 
almost continuous publicity—prob- 
ably too much, in fact. Since many 
of our visitors came because of their 
interest in language, they have been 
in a position to assess, at least sub- 
jectively, our progress. The opinion 
expressed has been uniformly favor- 
able. 

Last spring, wishing to have a 
carefully organized and expert eval- 
uation of our progress to date, we 
secured the services of the Middle- 
bury College Language School. 
This is a school where language is 
believed to be completely useless 
unless it is considered a current 
proposition. This point of view in- 
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volves the teaching of a foreign 
tongue as one of the social studies; 
a means of broadening and extend- 
ing one’s understanding, or appre- 
ciating another culture, and all the 
rest of the intangibles that are so 
difficult, quantitatively, to assess. 

A selected group from the Mid- 
dlebury faculty spent sufficient time 
in the schools of Fairfield to visit 
every class in operation for its en- 
tire duration—several more than 
once. An evening meeting with the 
school staff and the Board of Educa- 
tion concluded the program. The 
Middlebury group, reporting at this 
time, supported the program with- 
out reservation. Results, they said, 
were excellent and in their opinion, 
would justify the continuation of 
the program. 

As a consequence, the Fairfield 
schools will continue with the pres- 
ent program and its general objec- 
tives. When the initial groups enter 
junior-high school, it is planned to 
allow the children to elect to con- 
tinue their language instruction or 
not. This, when continued to the 
senior high school, will complete 
the planned program as it is now 
envisioned. Obviously, this will con- 
tinue to be more or less experimen- 
tal until youngsters now in the 
grades have gone through senior 
high and have gone on to business 
or industry or college. Then we may 
finally be in a position to determine 
the final value of our approach. In 
the meantime we do not intend to 
become over-enthusiastic or over- 
pessimistic about the possibilities of 
its success. e 





They Don’t Miss a Class 


Push-Button School 
Brings Hope to the Disabled 


RALPH E. GRABER 
In The Kansas Teacher 


J VorHInc can entirely take the 
place of formal classroom instruc- 
tion and student participation. How- 
ever, a comparatively new device, 
called the School-to-Home _ tele- 
phone service makes it possible for 
the homebound student to ‘‘attend”’ 
classes at least in the audio sense, 
and to participate in school activi- 
ties almost on a plane with other 
members of the class. 

The system consists of two inter- 
com units, one in the schoolroom 
and one in the student’s home, in- 
stalled, connected, and serviced by 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company. A combination speaker- 
microphone and amplifier are in- 
stalled in the classroom and a com- 
bination speaker-microphone equip- 
ped with a “listen-talk” switch is 
installed within reach of the student 
in his room. 

Equipped with this “magic box”, 
it is possible for the student to hear 
classroom discussions and to reply 
in a regular manner when called on 
by the teacher to recite or when he 
has a contribution to make. 

By the means of this system and 
the service of a part-time home 
teacher, homebound Kenneth W. 
(“Skippy”) Franks is one who has 
been enabled to continue his school 
work and to progress normally, 
profitably, and enthusiastically. 
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Skippy is the victim of a com- 
paratively rare bone disease known 
to the layman as “Fragile Bones.” 
He has suffered many fractures and 
has spent much of his life encased 
in a cast from the waist down. 
Skippy began the use of this system 
when he was in the fourth grade. 
He is now in the ninth grade. His 
progress has been quite normal and 
he has kept up to grade with the 
help of the telephone intercom 
system. Besides his intercom, 
Skippy’s other educational devices 
include a radio, television, tele- 
phone, and portable typewriter 
within immediate reach. These de- 
vices and the help of his under- 
standing parents have added up to 
the best educational facilities under 
the circumstances. 

Skippy’s teachers have visited him 
often during the school year. The 
principal has called while he was 
“attending” class. And the assistant 
principal, who lives only a few 
doors away, often has delivered as- 
signments, books, charts, tests, and 
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other items to his homebound 
neighbor. 

Thus Skippy has pursued the 
regular academic courses with his 
classmates. Of course, it was not 
possible for him to participate in 
physical education and shop classes. 
He has, however, done much craft 
work. Students and teachers also 
have taken science equipment and 
experiments into his home and he 
has made many specific contribu- 
tions to his classes. 

The intercom unit in the class- 
room is located on a shelf on the 
wall about five feet from the floor 
near the front of the room. The 
voice of the teacher and students 
from all parts of the room are read- 
ily picked up and transmitted to 
Skippy’s bedroom. More than that, 
the regular classroom noises, such as 


turning the pages, shuffling of feet, 


sharpening of pencils, and the 
myriad other noises are picked up 
quite well. This, however, has just 
helped to make the situation more 
realistic and natural. 

The station in Skippy’s room is 
regularly a listening unit. However, 
by the flip of a switch it becomes a 
microphone and Skippy can speak, 
recite, answer questions, contribute 
to the discussion, or ask questions. 

The arrangement which has made 
it possible for Skippy to “attend” 
classes with the other children has 
certain advantages for the rest of 
the class. Children and, of course, 
the teacher are required to speak 
distinctly—at a normal speed and 
with clear enunciation. The stu- 
dents have to pay attention so as to 
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be understood and to understand 
the homebound student when he 
makes his vocal contributions. There 
is no doubt that students are better 
behaved and have their work and 
activities organized more efficiently. 

Skippy’s school attendance has 
been kept regularly, just the same 


: as for other students. He was count- 


ed absent when it was not possible 
for him to “attend” class by tele- 
phone because of illness, a visit to 
the hospital for change of casts, or 
an occasional trip out of the city. 
We could mention various other 
activities and accomplishments of 
the hero of this story. There was, 
for example, the time when the 
students and teacher in Skippy’s 
homeroom, together with his princi- 
pal, boarded a chartered bus and 
had their party at Skippy’s home. 
But enough has been said to illus- 
trate the part played by the tele- 
phone intercom in the program of a 
home-bound student. It is a method 
certainly to be considered as a possi- 
bility in the homebound program of 
some children if their school offi- 
cials feel that it is suited to the 
child and if the board of education 
can secure adequate funds. Many 
schools cannot afford the cost with- 
out a subsidy from their civic clubs. 
Teaching by telephone is certainly 
a salvation for the boy or girl who 
is confined to home or hospital be- 
cause of physical handicaps or ill- 
ness. But it is of particular interest 
to school administrators who are 
concerned with the education and 
welfare of other homebound handi- 
capped children like “Skippy.” 





Voices Aimed at Our Vulnerable Spots 


The Need for Critical Listening 


M. L. Story 
In The High School Journal 


de ear is finally coming into 
its own. Listening, as an educable 
skill in communication, is receiving 
a belated but proper recognition in 
the presently phenomenal era of 
electronic-communication and audio- 
engineering wonders. Long exclud- 
ed from the list of traditional ‘tool 
subjects” as a negligible or taken- 
for-granted skill, unworthy of seri- 
ous educational attention, listening 
is coming to be recognized today as 
that sadly deficient area of propa- 
ganda vulnerability which education 
has tragically and_ shortsightedly 
overlooked. 

Listening is a skill, but, educa- 
tionally speaking, the need is not 
one that can be met in terms of 
some fundamental, rudimentary ap- 
proach. The education of a modern 
listener is education in sifting, jud g- 
ing, and resisting the smoothly- 
couched persuasiveness of a thou- 
sand purveyors of propaganda or 
Special viewpoint. It is in critical 
listening that the real educational 
deficiency exists. 

Among many rather obvious rea- 
sons for the need of special empha- 
sis in this area today there are three 
which are of particular importance. 
First of all, an inherent condition 
of listening, especially when broad- 
cast and public speeches are in- 
volved, is the inability either to in- 
terrupt or to pause and evaluate 
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what is being said. A second reason 
for the enhanced need for training 
in this field is the increasing amount 
of time we spend in listening to— 
and viewing—public spokesmen of 
all types. A third factor, which is 
probably most important of all, is 
the growing tendency on the part of 
the most well-meaning of speakers 
(even presidential candidates) to 
have their speeches designed and 
formulated by psychologists or pub- 
lic-relations specialists. These fac- 
tors add up to a formidable pattern 
of potential mass persuasion which 
not only takes full advantage of our 
cherished privilege of ‘freedom of 
speech” but bids fair to make an 
insidious and distrustful science out 
of communication itself. 

The first of the aforementioned 
factors is, of course, that obvious 
advantage which any formal speaker 
has in being able to lead his audi- 
ence rapidly and without interrup- 
tion from a series of selected points 
of emphasis to a selected conclu- 
sion. If he succeeds merely in gain- 
ing a sympathetic hearing, i.e., real 
attention, he has the tremendous ad- 
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vantage of getting across his special 
viewpoint, and usually without re- 
buttal or challenge. Inordinate ef- 
fort and alertness are required of a 
listener if he is to make the neces- 
sary lightning rejection or evalua- 
tion demanded by a critical view- 
point. 

The second consideration needs 
little urging. The growing preva- 
lence and use of all the new com- 
munication media, from the tape 
recorder to television, tends to in- 
crease our likelihood of hearing, 
almost hourly, the endless pleadings 
of advertisers, politicians, and a 
thousand miscellaneous reformers. 
The need for training in critical lis- 
tening grows in direct proportion to 
the sum total of this “susceptibility 
time” that we spend listening to 
appeals and outright efforts to shape 
our opinions. 


THE WRITING “GHOSTS” 


It is perhaps the third factor 
which gives the greatest cause for 
alarm as one regards realistically 
this modern science of wooing 
mass sentiment. The established 
trend is toward an outright use of 
“merchandising” methods, not mere- 
ly to sell toothpaste, but to “‘put 
across” a political candidate or even 
a pressure-group philosophy. We 
are no longer astounded to learn 
that the great statesmen of our time 
regularly hire professional “ghost 
writers,” whose reputations were 
established in the theater or, even 
raore significantly, in the massive 
advertising agencies. The fact that 
such agencies are past masters at 
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the advanced game of psychological 
persuasion is our most forthright 
clue to the challenge which such de- 
velopments suddenly impose. The 
very sound of a speaker's voice to- 
day is a signal for caution and ex- 
treme alertness of thought. We must 
begin to devise a systematic pro- 
gram which is carefully and deliber- 
ately aimed at creating a nation 
which not only thinks as it listens 
but which carefully meditates after- 
wards. 

The educational problem is cer- 
tainly not a new one. The plain mo- 
tive of eradicating gullibility is 
perhaps basic in all educational en- 
deavor. Present conditions, how- 
ever, are clearly extraordinary, and 
the current, unprecedented stress on 
outright propaganda is clearly a 
unique feature of the modern era. 
Adolph Hitler stated freely that “it 
is in their listening that people are 
most vulnerable.” Reiterations of 
this diabolical but highly astute ob- 
vervation have become platitudinous 
to the propaganda experts of mod- 
ern totalitarianism. As the verbal 
barrage of domestic international 
persuasion grows rather than abates, 
and because of its demonstrable ef- 
fectiveness as an actual tool of 
power and warfare, we must remind 
ourselves that the democratic ideal 
of an “enlightened citizenry” is an 
infinitely harder goal than ever be- 
fore. The sharp, critical ability to 
probe and unmask the pretentious 
idea of the deliberately misleading 
statement has become, without a 
doubt, an utterly essential tool of 
modern democracy. ’ 





Within Our Lifetime the World Has Become Small 


What Are We Learning about Asia? 


PATRICK J. MALLoy 


In Social Education 


Due last 30 years has been a 
period of tremendous acceleration 
in communication. All distance bar- 
riers have been shattered and with- 
in our own lifetime, too. Our edu- 
cation, however, has conditioned us 
for the world that had firm and 
staunch distance barriers. These 
were our protection yesterday ; today 
they are gone. Today what happens 
in New Delhi may have a vital ef- 
fect on us. Our problem is that we 
do not completely recognize this 
fact. 

What are we learning about Asia 
in world-history classes? Actually 
we know too little and we have so 
little time to learn. Let us shift to 
a class and see what is happening 
there. 

China has been in the headlines 
so the world-history teacher opens 
up a discussion about that nation. 
“Modern China,” says the teacher, 
“has never been able to develop a 
satisfactory system of communica- 
tion.” 

Up goes an eager hand, ‘Why are 
the Chinese so backward? Are they 
just lazy? Japan was able to mod- 
ernize, why not China?” asks an in- 
quisitive youngster. 

This is the 64 dollar question. 
The instructor does not have the 
answer nor does he know where he 
might find it. The discussion falls 
flat. 
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However, if this teacher had been 
able to tell the eager student that 
China is a geographical rather than 
a national entity; that within China 
are many different and diverse 
ethnical and cultural groups who 
have little affinity for each other; 
that primary loyalty in China has 
been to the family, not the state, 
then he might have come closer to 
the problem of modern China. He 
might have seen, in this answer, 
another reason why our government 
has refused to recognize the present 
regime in China. 

“Aren't the Chinese and the Rus- 
sians very different? Won't the cul- 
tural forces of centuries cause a 
break between these two nations?” 
queries another student. 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER? 


What answer can the teacher 
give? If he knew that after the Sino- 
Japanese War (1894), China per- 
mitted Russian penetration of Man- 
churia, with a view toward col- 
laboration with Russia in crushing 
Japan at a later date, and that no 
subsequent Chinese regime has ever 
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been able to get rid of the Russians, 
he might see a present-day implica- 
tion for Russo-Chinese cooperation. 

“Can democracy survive in Asia?” 
is the next question. 

Our teacher may mumble some- 
thing such as, “I do not see why it 
can’t,” which is somewhat less than 
satisfactory. However, if he could 
tell these students, as Charles Malik, 
representative from Lebanon to the 
United States and the United Na- 
tions, told American readers some 
time ago— 

“Primary Asiatic loyalty has tra- 
ditionally been to one’s family or 
caste or religion, but not to the na- 
tion. The notion of the city or 
state (or nation) in the modern 
sense, of equality of all citizens 
within the state, of representative 
government, and of the will of the 
people as the foundation of civil au- 
thority—all these came to Asia for 
the most part from the West.” 

—then an evaluation of the fu- 
ture of the democratic process in 
Asia might be undertaken. 

The class turns to the Russo-Jap- 
anese War. Here the instructor feels 
he is on safe ground. He knows 
that Teddy Roosevelt arbitrated this 
one and Japan won. 

But listen to the student, “Why 
did Roosevelt get involved in the 
peace settlement between Japan and 
Russia?” 

“Both nations,” replies the teach- 
er, “were nearly exhausted after the 
long struggle and our nation,” con- 
cludes the instructor secure in his 
knowledge of Asia, “wanted to 
stop further bloodshed.” 
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If this teacher had said, ‘‘Presi- 
dent Roosevelt adopted a policy of 
containment because he feared Rus- 
sian expansion in Asia,” he would 
have come closer to the real answer. 
The teacher might have continued, 
“President Theodore Roosevelt, dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese War, sternly 
warned European nations that if 
they came to the assistance of Rus- 
sia, then the United States would 
join with Japan against them and 
Russia.” 

And if he had read what Indians 
under British colonial rule were 
writing at this time (and in Eng- 
lish) of how the Island Empire 
was driving the foreigner out of 
Asia, he might have been able to 
tell these youthful citizens some- 
thing of the great psychological sig- 
nificance in Asia of this victory, 
and how because of it, even today, 
Asia may select Japan as her leader. 

The teacher may then recall a 
remark that Lenin, the architect and 
tactician of modern imperialistic 
Communism, made a long time ago, 
but which is so very pertinent today, 
“The road to Paris lies through Pe- 
king and Calcutta.” 


A TEACHER’S LIMITATIONS 


Then he may recognize the ur- 
gency of Asian information and his 
own limitations in that area. He will 
want to take a year course in the 
history of China, Japan, India, and 
Southeast Asia at a university. The 
teacher will find (and this is par- 
ticularly true of the New York 
metropolitan area) that rarely are 
courses on Asia given during the 
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evening, when he is free from his 
own teaching to pursue such courses. 
This is so because our university 
specialists in Asia are very dili- 
gently occupied during the day pre- 
paring students for strategic posi- 
tions in our State Department and 
other vital governmental areas. 

Did you suggest summer school ? 
Here the situation is not much bet- 
ter. Our metropolitan universities 
may offer a single survey course on 
the Far East, which will cover the 
whole sweep of modern Asian his- 
tory—and this in six weeks. Let us 
recognize this fundamental fact, 
Asia is too massive; there are too 
many forces and facets in this great 
area of the world to do more than a 
superficial job in six short weeks. 

You may wonder why this situa- 
tion exists. The university teacher 
who has taught an Asian course for 
an academic year knows that Asia 
is changing rapidly. He will, in all 
probability, spend his summer re- 
viewing current developments in his 
area in Asia; he may even make a 
quick trip there for a first-hand 
evaluation of developments. 

The university may feel, too, that 
Asian courses during the summer 


are not financially profitable under- 
takings. They may feel that a single 
course on the Far East is all that is 
economically feasible. The smaller 
college will not even be able to offer 
a single course on Asia for summer 
session students. 

There is, however, a ray of hope. 
One organization, The Japan So- 
ciety, a New York cultural-relations 
organization supported by Ameri- 
cans and Japanese, have provided 
grants to Duke, Syracuse, Delaware, 
and New York State Teachers Col- 
lege at Plattsburg for summer 
courses on Japanese civilization. 

This is an excellent beginning, 
but we should remember that Japan 
is but a part of Asia, even though it 
is a very vital part. Let us not lose 
sight of the fact that while we are 
catching up with the social lag, we 
are graduating from our high 
schools a group of students who 
must live in a world that is no long- 
er protected by distance barriers, 
and yet these students will be essen- 
tially ignorant of three-fourths of 
the world; a world in which they 
must live; a world from which they 
can no longer escape; and a world 
which has become very small. * 


Recent Educational Developments in Asia 


Thailand—Since 1953 a stamp tax on liquors, cigarettes, 
and official documents has yielded nearly 50 million bahts 
which has been used entirely for education. 
Indonesia—Compulsory education is planned for 1961. 
Persia—To encourage young persons to take up teaching, 
the Ministry of Education offers free board at the primary 
normal schools, and makes a special grant to students at- 
tending the higher normal schools. 
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Comprehension Is Still a Factor 


Can We Improve Reading by Using 


Mechanical Devices? 
WILutiAM D. SHELDON 


In The Reading Teacher 


ye teachers have asked 
questions about the use of mechani- 
cal devices as an aid in reading in- 
struction. For example: Can the 
utilization of mechanical devices 
facilitate the rate of comprehension? 
At present, research indicates that 
only slight, if any, improvement in 
the rate of comprehension is 
brought about by the use of various 
instruments. 

The question of why they do not 
facilitate comprehension is tied in 
with thought processes and reading 
purposes. Any elementary reading 
textbook emphasizes the need to 
develop concepts and background in 
order to understand better that 
which is heard, seen, or read. Un- 
fortunately, it is not yet within the 
scope of mechanical devices to meet 
these needs. Until the reading rate 
controller, the tachistoscope, the 
metronoscope, or other instruments 
are able to achieve this end, it is 
unlikely that the development of 
comprehension skills will be im- 
proved by mechanical techniques. 

Do mechanical devices develop 
purpose, rate, and flexibility of 
reading? The learning of school 
subjects calls for the ability to get 
the most out of one’s textbook. This 
can mean reading one paragraph 
quickly, then slowing up and study- 
ing the next paragraph. The key- 
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note here is flexibility. The essence 
of high-level reading skill is the 
ability to know when to read quickly 
and when to scrutinize almost every 
word. Machines are not adjusted, 
nor do they operate on the principle 
of aiding the students to vary his 
rate to purpose. 


MOTIVATION S EFFECT 

What of mechanical devices and 
motivation? There are very few in- 
vestigators who would take issue 
with the theory that mechanical de- 
vices motivate children. Exactly 
what the motivation leads to, how- 
ever, is the moot point. No doubt 
many teachers have found that the 
net effect of motivation which 
comes from forces external to the 
student, rather than internal needs, 
is soon lost. The value of instru- 
ments as motivating agents appears 
to lie in the novel effects they pre- 
sent. Mechanical devices, when used 
as stepping stones, may afford a 
method for breaking down resist- 
ance to reading instruction. 

The question of perceptual habits 
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and machines has been raised. Ed- 
ward W. Dolch claims that flashing 
machines require the child to focus 
on the center of a word or phrase 
perceiving out to the periphery. But 
he goes on to say that there is no 
commonality of agreement among 
reading specialists regarding size of 
the “perceiving area” and whether 
it can be lengthened. If it is true 
that one’s eye-span cannot be widen- 
ed, then one of the claimed values 
of not only mechanical devices but 
also nonmechanical timed reading 
sessions must be questioned. How- 
ever, until more conclusive evidence 
is forthcoming in either direction, 
it might be best for teachers to 
operate on the premise that percep- 
tual habits in the individual can be 
improved. 

Arthur I. Gates and J. B. Stroud 
make the point that there is no rela- 


tionship between visual perception 
and the improvement of reading 


rate. This seems to mean that a 
pupil: who lacks what are consider- 
ed to be “good’’ eye-movements 
may do just as well in reading as 
the pupil who exhibits few regres- 
sions or fixations, among other 
things. In other words, there ap- 
pears to be little need to train stu- 
dents to improve their eye-move- 
ments in order to make them faster 
readers. 

In other experiments, Guy T. 
Buswell has found that students 
who were high in “rate of think- 
ing,” as measured by time mental- 
ability examinations, were also high 
in rate of comprehension in read- 
ing, as well as in perceptual factors 
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related to reading. He noted that in- 
dividuals who were low in “rate of 
thinking’”’ read at a rate which he 
felt was higher than could have 
been normally anticipated. This he 
attributed to perceptual habits which 
may be a compensating factor for 
slower thinking. It appears that this 
piece of research would justify the 
use of machines to improve percep- 
tive skills, were it not for the claim 
that eye-movements can be trained 
as effectively by the use of nonin- 
strument-timed exercises. It was 
Marvin D. Glock who compared 
Harvard films with mechanically- 
controlled paced films (exposing 
several lines simultaneously) and 
reading printed matter without any 
devices, but stressing faster read- 
ing. The results of his study with 
college students indicate that eye- 
movements were improved under 
all methods. There was no one 
method of instruction which was 
best for all teachers who helped to 
administer the study. 


INCREASE SPEED 


Above all, the mechanical devices 
have been used to increase the speed 
of reading. And it is here that the 
controversy has been somewhat re- 
solved. The literature indicates 
(with the usual number of excep- 
tions) that training with mechani- 
cal devices results in greater im- 
provement in reading speed than 
when no training is given. But 
when nonmechanical timed exercises 
are used, they usually lead to as 
effective results as the use of ma- 
chines. 
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A number of studies have been 
made with the tachistoscope, and 
the reading rate controller. Increases 
in reading speed were noted in these 
studies, and several of the research- 
ers found results favorable to the 
reading rate controller over the 
tachistoscope. 

James L. Jackson is one who feels 
that the student can become too de- 
pendent on a machine. For this 
reason he advocates using the read- 
ing-rate controller with a bar that 
descends over one column of a page, 
thus offering the reader the oppor- 
tunity to read half the page using 
the artificial pacing device and the 
other half without the mechanical 
crutch. There is likelihood that this 
will lead to larger transfer effects, 
while removing some of the depend- 
ency on the bar which may have 
been built up. 

There is one type of machine 
which seems at first glance to have 
little relationship to reading, but 
which is being used in classrooms. 
This is the tape recorder. Walter C. 
Daniel has made use of recordings 
children made while reading. He 
feels it aids students to attack new 
words, to understand the value of 
punctuation marks, and to organize 
facts and ideas. 


Harder to Teach, Too 
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Summarizing, it seems that vari- 
ous types of instruments have their 
place in the classroom. However, a 
teacher should not expect a mechan- 
ical device to accomplish what has 
not been achieved by ordinary class- 
room procedures. There seems little 
justification to feel that a machine 
will prove to be a panacea for read- 
ing problems. Those teachers whose 
schools do not provide them with 
elaborate mechanical devices should 
not feel dismayed. They will find 
that timed exercises involving ma- 
terial at the pupil's grade level will 
achieve results in both rate and com- 
prehension. In the final analysis, 
there is no second to the develop- 
ment of a program that stresses con- 
cept, word recognition, and word 
analysis skills, plus the desire to 
read. As Paul Witty has noted in a 
recent article on methods and de- 
vices, “a wide variety of reading 
experiences is needed—not the lim- 
ited practice associated merely with 
machines or devices. . .”” The child 
who is motivated from within to 
cooperate with a teacher, who can 
instruct him in the rudimentary 
reading skills, will probably read as 
rapidly and understandingly as is 
commensurate with his intellectual 
ability. . 


A SMALL boy announced to his parents that his reading class 
was to be divided into two divisions. “I’m in the top one,” 
he said, “and the other is for backward readers. But we 
don’t know who is going to be in the other one, because 
there’s not a kid in the room who can read backward.” — 
From Wall Street Journal. 





To Arrest the Internal Decay 


A Proposed Reform of the Liberal- 


Arts Curriculum 
JOHN WALTON 


In The Educational Forum 


ten current mania for seeing 
life whole is reflected in the numer- 
ous proposals for the reform of the 
college curriculum. The justification 
for many of the reforms is the pre- 
diction that they will accomplish 
two things: (1) the integration of 
academic learning with the knowl- 
edge of the larger world outside the 
campus; and (2) the preservation 
of the seamless garment of learn- 
ing, which is in danger of being 
torn to shreds by excessive depatt- 
mentalization. The work-study plan 
at Antioch and the General Educa- 
tion Program at Harvard are ex- 
amples of reforms designed to ac- 
complish, respectively, the two ob- 
jectives. Most colleges and universi- 
ties are feverishly introducing new 
courses to correspond to the new 
problems of society at large; and 
they are incessantly juggling the 
components of the traditional cur- 
riculum into new structural patterns. 

I should like here to propose a 
curricular reform for the liberal-arts 
colleges that may provide more ef- 
fectively for the integration of 
knowledge than the present curricu- 
lum does and, at the same time, re- 
spect the academic function. 

For our purposes integration may 
be defined as the continuous emer- 
gence and consolidation of new 
meanings according to the logical 
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principles of coherence. And it is 
our concern to find out the most ef- 
fective way of stimulating this proc- 
ess. 

If the assumption is made that 
the mind is constantly seeking for 
meaning and unity in experience, is 
it not logical to assume that this 
search may be stimulated by in- 
creasing the diversity of experience, 
not only for the purpose of stimu- 
lation, but also in order to provide 
the materials out of which larger 
patterns of meaning may be de- 
rived? 

The recommendation made here 
for the liberal-arts college, there- 
fore, is to retain the traditional cur- 
riculum largely as it is, and to add 
courses in both vocational training 
and the creative arts. These addi- 
tional courses should be well de- 
fined and adapted to the resources 
and techniques of the campus. 
Furthermore they should be given 
a status equal in prestige to the 
liberal-arts courses. 

In this curriculum the traditional 
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load of the college student would 
be increased. In addition to the 15 
semester hours of academic work, 
regularly carried by all students, 
five, perhaps ten, semester hours in 
the creative and practical arts would 
be strongly recommended or re- 
quired. The academic curriculum 
would be retained, but it would be 
interspersed with courses in crafts, 
music, painting, stagecraft, typing, 
practical teaching, nursing, home 
economics, drafting, and mechanics. 
Thus a student would be able to 
obtain a liberal education, make 
some vocational preparation, and 
develop an interest in some creative 
activity. 

Objections will be raised to these 
proposals, of course. One—and it 
should be unnecesary—will come 
from college administrators: that 
college faculties, specialized as they 
are, will not be willing to cooperate 
in making such a curriculum work. 
But remember this: the liberal and 
vocational studies will not be in 
such bitter competition with each 
other as they now are. Each de- 
partment could teach its specialized 
subject matter, and the pathetic at- 
tempts in the practical subjects to 
imitate the liberal arts and the 
equally ridiculous efforts to ren- 
der the liberal arts practical would 
be unnecessary. 


This proposal for revitalizing the 
college curriculum is not entirely 
new. Similar recommendations have 
been made for the curriculum of 
modern high schools, and most col- 
leges are faced with the problem of 
introducing vocational courses. It 
does differ from many suggested 
reforms in that it retains the tradi- 
tional subject-matter organization. 
Furthermore, it assumes that the 
problem of the integration of learn- 
ing will be facilitated by a greater 
diversity in the kinds of learning 
for the student, rather than by a 
rearrangement of subject matter in- 
to broader fields. The recommenda- 
tion does not imply that the tradi- 
tional curriculum should remain 
precisely as it is. Some courses 
doubtless should be eliminated, 
others should be combined, and 
still others should be organized 
de novo. But they will all resemble 
the present departmental courses 
that are now offered. Since, by 
carrying a considerably heavier load, 
the student will not be faced with 
the difficult choice of liberal or 
vocational education, much of the 
frustration imposed by this di- 
chotomy should be eliminated. In 
view of the demands of modern life 
on the traditional liberal-arts cur- 
riculum, this proposal seems worthy 
of consideration. . 


J J 
AN losr of what constitutes a liberal education today was 


unknown 300 years ago. 


No subject of itself is 


liberal. It is not what the student studies that gives him a 
liberal education, but ow he studies it and the way it is 
taught——Dr. Francis H. Horn, president, Pratt Institute. 





Let Them Speak Out 


Some Thoughts on Oral Language 


RuTH E. SCHOFIELD 


In Elementary English 


(CHARACTERISTICS of a good 
oral language lesson—whatever ac- 
tivities are provided—are, of course, 
not different from the characteristics 
of any good lesson. However, be- 
cause language is a more intangible 
subject, and because oral language 
patterns are so difficult to change, 
the futility often overshadows the 
good results that come from the 
constant knocking away of a few 
poor oral patterns somehow along 
the way. Therefore, the writer 
hopes to reemphasize techniques 
already used, inspire teachers to 
continue in their use, and possibly 
give a new slant that will prove a 
little helpful. 

Just as in arithmetic we announce 
that the time has come for decimal 
fractions, so in oral language we 
would profit from making the chil- 
dren fully aware of our goal. The 
goal must not be remote nor mul- 
tiple because then all is lost; too 
many concomitant skills are in- 
volved. 

In written language, the epitome 
of our program is sensitizing the 
student to rechecking and proof- 
reading skills. So in oral language 
it is the selfevaluation toward which 
we aim and which marks the highest 
level of achievement. Thus, just as 
in building proofreading skills in 
written work we work on a few 
mechanics and slowly add to this 
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number, so too, in oral work we 
must be satisfied to work on one 
phase of improvement at a time. 

Sensitizing pupils to the common 
aim is the first step in many difficult 
ones in the improvement of oral 
language. Going so far as to write 
and keep our oral language goal on 
the blackboard or on a chart might 
help keep this aim uppermost in the 
student’s mind. 


TO JUDGE WORK 

Whatever the oral activity may be, 
panel discussions, simulated radio 
broadcasts, sales talks, debates, 
make-believe telephone conversa- 
tions, class discussion of the skills 
involved, with a formulation of 
criteria for good production or a 
checklist against which children 
may judge the work is the next step. 
Utilization of whatever the language 
text has to say about the particular 
oral activity, contributions by the 
pupils, and additions when neces- 
sary by the teacher should go into 
the makeup of the criteria. These 
criteria are most valuable when 
written either on the blackboard, or 
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on a chart, or better still in each 
child’s notebook. 

In every instance of written lan- 
guage lessons, particularly if the ac- 
tivity is a new one, either the lan- 
guage book or the teacher offers 
samples for study by the children. 
The powerful force of example 
must also be utilized in oral lan- 
guage lessons. Here, too, the chil- 
dren need positive examples of what 
is expected of them. In no other 
field do we omit this step and it is 
needed more than ever in oral lan- 
guage where patterns resist changes 
as nowhere else. 

Children need adequate time for 
preparation of oral language les- 
sons. If it’s the oral aspects with 
which we must concern ourselves, 
oral practice must be permitted. Too 
often, it seems, we expect acceptable 
results with almost ad libbing by 
pupils. With good build-ups, excel- 
lent examples, fine content, many 
lessons fall flat because pupils have 
had little or inadequate class time to 
prepare and improve oral work be- 
fore presentation. 

At times oral language lessons 
are concerned only with correcting 
an oral pattern rather than with a 
big total job. The practice, for best 
results, should be oral. Pages of 
written exercises involving the usage 
to be corrected does little to alter 
the rapid speech pattern of pupils. 
Oral language games, constant 
evaluation of children’s speech, 
teacher correction of persistent er- 
rors are just a few ways of coping 
with this big problem. 

Briefly then, it seems that a good 
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oral language lesson would be char- 
acterized by (1) having the aim 
placed before the pupils, (2) de- 
veloping with the pupils a set of 
criteria for the job involved, (3) 
providing samples of work, (4) al- 
lowing pupils adequate time for 
preparation before presentation, (5) 
making sure that the corrective ex- 
ercises be oral rather than written, 
and (6) using evaluatory techniques 
to measure the progress in oral lan- 


guage. 
NO RED PENCIL 


The evaluatory techniques for 
oral languages are quite different 
from those for written language. 
Written language has an accepted 
red-pencil technique of evaluation 
which makes judgment look sure 
and correction immediate and likely. 
However, oral language which ordi- 
narily disappears with the floating 
away of sound waves presents a 
bigger problem. Fortunately the 
modern gadget of the tape recorder 
is helpful here. By having an oral 
language lesson taped early in the 
term and another near the middle 
and end, we can actually hear the 
difference we hope happens. Of 
course, many schools don’t have 
tape recorders and, after all, since 
years of education without them have 
produced its share of good talkers, 
we too must frequently turn to other 
evaluatory techniques. 

Checklists composed by the chil- 
dren and embodying whatever skills 
have been taught do help to sensi- 
tize students to better language 
habits. It is this constant reference 
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that eventually uproots habits, and, 
if replacements are offered, take 
root. 

Contests involving oral language 
skills with student judges sensitize 
the judging students as well as those 
judged. It is just another opportun- 
ity for placing a premium on good 
modes of expression. Here, particu- 
larly, the best points are stressed 
with constructive criticism for the 
weak ones. 

Dividing the listening audience 
into groups which listen for particu- 
lar points sensitizes each group to a 
particular oral language usage or 
characteristic. By changing points 
of listening, each group has an op- 
portunity to listen for every phase 
on which emphasis is placed. 

Actually setting up a test period 
or situation for oral language simi- 
lar to testing procedures in writ- 
ten fields places emphasis on the re- 
finement job. As in most other test 
situations, the preparation period is 
probably the time during which 
most gain is made. 

Because in other fields of en- 
deavor results of our efforts are 


Modern Oral Language 


about commensurate with our ef- 
forts, teachers are constantly eval- 
uating their lessons. The following 
checklist might prove helpful: 

1. Do my pupils know the exact 
aim of oral language toward which 
they are working and on which 
they will be judged? 

2. Do class discussions lead to 
the formulation of criteria for judg- 
ing this job? Are these criteria writ- 
ten so reference to them is easy. 

3. Do I provide students with 
samples of what is expected even 
if I have to present something for 
them ? 

4. Do I allow adequate time for 
preparation of content and delivery 
or do I expect acceptable results by 
almost ad libbing? Specifically, am 
I judging trial runs in oral work yet 
stressing proofreading of rough 
drafts in written work? 

5. Do I use various techniques of 
evaluation, permitting children, 
whenever possible, to participate ac- 
tively in the evaluation? 

6. Are the corrective exercises I 
employ for poor oral usage, oral 
rather than written? ® 


THE teacher was giving her class an example of ancient 
language. “Now, Gene,” she said to a pupil, “give me an 
example of a modern-day sentence which conveys the mean- 


ing “Thou art good. 


The pupil paused for a few minutes, then his face light- 
ed up with sudden understanding as he said, “I dig you, cat, 
and you're real crazy!”—John Harold in Midland Schools. 
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Crowded Weeks.—Even though 
Congress failed to push through a 
school-construction bill, the sum- 
mer weeks were crowded ones for 
educators having an interest in 
Washington events. 

@ Almost anticlimactic after its 
1954 historic ruling outlawing ra- 
cial segregation in the nation’s 
schools was the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s unanimous decision to give 
lower federal courts responsibility 
for the implementation of its orig- 
inal order. The high court appended 
to its 1955 decision the warning 
that desegregation must go forward 
with “deliberate speed.” 

The new opinion brought imme- 
diate and mixed reaction, ranging 
all the way from Senator Strom 
Thurmond’s defiant call to the 
South to resist what he called an 
“unconstitutional” ruling, to the 
decision by a number of Texas com- 
munities to drop racial segregation 
in their schools this fall. In general, 
southern school systems indicated 
they will take all the time legally 
possible before giving up their tra- 
ditional dual schools. School law 
experts say that some school districts 
could carry on litigation for years if 
they wished, but would be subject 
to contempt of court if the delay 
was proved to be willful, intended 
to avoid the court’s orders. 

@ The Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations made news by 
issuing its long-awaited report (cov- 
ered later inthis report) . By contrast, 
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the big news was the appropriation 
Congress gave to vocational educa- 
tion—$26.3 millions, an increase 
of $2.8 millions over last year— 
despite the Commission’s recom- 
mendation that vocational grants be 
sliced. The grant for 1956 was the 
largest in the history of vocational 
education. Gleeful vocational educa- 
tors commented: “Give us more In- 
tergovernmental Relations Commis- 
sions.” 

@ The Office of Education also 
made news by announcing what 
some called a “reorganization” but 
what the Office itself preferred to 
call a “change in emphasis.” Under 
the plan, designed “‘to give greater 
focus to the major needs of educa- 
tion, avoid duplication of research, 
and assure greater efficiency,” pro- 
grams and functions in the Office 
will be “coordinated” in three ma- 
jor areas under the direction of an 
assistant commissioner for each. 

The three areas are: Educational 
Research, which includes the sta- 
tistical functions. of the Office of 
Education; Educational Services, 
which will tie in the functions of 
interest to the Divisions of Interna- 
tional Education, State and Local 
School Systems, Vocational Educa- 
tion, and Higher Education; and 
Administration of Grants, which 
will handle the program of grants 
to federally-affected areas. 

Two veteran assistant commis- 
sioners will take on, in addition to 
their regular duties, new roles as in- 
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terdivisional ‘‘coordinators.”” Named 
to the posts were: Dr. Rall Grigsby, 
to coordinate grants-in-aid, and Dr. 
Wayne Reed, to coordinate educa- 
tional services. An assistant com- 
missioner for research is still to be 
named. The whole effect of the 
“new emphasis” should be to tie 
the Office’s programs more closely 
together. 

@ The polio story remained alive 
through the summer. Before Con- 
gress went home it approved $60 
million for free vaccine to needy 
children and expectant mothers in 
areas participating in the program. 
The act will do away with the so- 
called “means test’’ and would give 
states the responsibility for distribu- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, federal and state 
health officials agreed to set the five- 
to-nine age bracket as the first 
priority group. 

e And the President signed into 
law P.L. 61—The Surplus Property 
Law—which is expected to release 
larger quantities of surplus material 
which schools and colleges can use. 

The new act is in the nature of a 
rebuke to the Defense Department. 
Don't freeze surplus property to be 
sold later on the auction block if 
schools can make use of it, the act 
says in effect. Whether the Penta- 
gon will hearken this caution re- 
mains to be seen. 


Federal Education Bill Prospects. 
—Three major factors were respon- 
sible for the failure of Congress to 
enact the much-advertised school- 
construction bill in the first session 


of the 84th Congress. They are: 
(1) partisan bickering over what 
many regarded as the overly-com- 
plicated proposals of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; (2) the confusion created 
by HEW’s conflicting statistics on 
schoolhouse needs; (3) attempts to 
tack on an antisegregation rider to 
any construction-aid bill. 

The most serious of these three 
was the attempt of some lawmakers 
to write into the school-construction 
act a clause making it mandatory 
for a school district to abolish seg- 
regation if it is to share in the fed- 
eral building funds. Indeed, the 
antisegregation factor raises the only 
serious question mark for the pros- 
pects of a school-aid bill in the sec- 
ond session of this Congress. 

The Washington opinion is that 
sentiment is still strong in Congress 
for « federal schoolhouse bill and, 
provided that differences between 
northern and southern Democrats 
can be composed, a school-construc- 
tion bill, probably the one approv- 
ed by the Kelley subcommittee, has 
indeed a good chance of being en- 
acted in the next session. Behind- 
the-scene activity assures this is 
going on, even though Congress is 
in recess. A meeting is slated for 
this fall between the two factions 
in the hope that some compromise 
can be reached. 

Schoolmen here have cause for 
optimism, because approval of the 
Kelley school-construction bill by 
the House Education Committee as- 
sures that the issue will stay alive 
into the next session of Congress. 
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Chances are considered excellent 
here that the measure will get early 
attention by the Congress meeting 
in January. Historically-minded edu- 
cators are pointing out that for the 
first time since the 1870's a full 
House committee approved a fed- 
eral education bill. 

The committee-approved _ bill, 
which provided for both loans and 
direct grants for the states, won the 
approval of educators when the 
Kelley Subcommittee asked for di- 
rect grants of $1.6 billion over a 
four-year period. 

The Administration, however, is 
reportedly not pleased with the bill 
because it doesn’t stress the Admin- 
istration-favored loan program as 
heavily as the President would have 
liked. But the consensus here is that 
if Congress should approve a bill 
substantially as has been drafted by 
the House Committee, Mr. Eisen- 
hower would not risk a veto in an 
election year. 


Just a Ripple.—The so-called 
Kestnbaum Report didn’t make 
much of a splash in Washington 
waters. 

Meyer Kestnbaum, chairman of 
the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, ‘‘is simply behind 
the times” in his views of the role 
that federal government should play 
in the big business of operating 
America’s educational enterprise, 
Washington educators believe. 

Of course, educational organiza- 
tions here are still peeved that very 
few of them had a chance to pre- 
sent their views to the Commission 
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on Intergovernmental Relations. 
Representatives of some _ school 
groups did meet briefly and inform- 
ally with subcommittees of the 
Commission—but there was nothing 
like the fullblown public hearings 
educators wanted. 

As for the Commission’s report 
itself, the consensus here is that it 
is a conservative, if not wholly 
negative, piece of research. At the 
same time, however, there is a 
feeling that it could have been 
worse. 

The report did not take an ex- 
tremist “‘states’ right” tone, as had 
been anticipated. For instance, while 
the Commission majority concluded 
that the responsibility for public 
education “rests squarely’’ with the 
states, it also stressed that federal 
assistance was justified under these 
conditions: (1) when the federal 
government is the only agency capa- 
ble of summoning the resources for 
an activity; (2) when the activity 
cannot be handled within the geo- 
graphical and jurisdictional limits 
of smaller governmental units; (3) 
when a nationwide uniformity of 
policy, which cannot be achieved 
by individual states, is required; 
(4) when a state’s actions are con- 
trary to the people of other states; 
and (5) when a state fails to re- 
spect or protect basic political and 
civil rights that apply throughout 
the nation. 

In general, the Commission's 
findings reflected the view of the 
Eisenhower administration which 
holds that loans, rather than grants, 
are the solution to the current 
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schoolhouse shortage. The report 
endorsed the principle of the fed- 
eral grant-in-aid, but stipulated that 
they should be awarded only for 
clearly indicated and presently im- 
portant national objectives. ‘Once 
the decision on a grant is made, it 
should be carefully designed to 
achieve its specified objectives,” 
says the report. 

Other major recommendations: 

1. Expansion of the school lunch 
program, but with a future reduc- 
tion and elimination of cash grants 
as states and localities assume more 
responsibility for it. 

2. Continuation of grants for 
school construction and operation 
in federally-affected areas for such 
time as the need exists. 

3. Limitation of federal grants- 
in-aid for vocational education ‘‘to 
subjects with a clear and special 
national interest’’ and the eventual 
elimination of federal grants to 
training programs “not meeting 
these criterions.” 

There were a number of dissents 
to specific sections of the report, but 
Senator Wayne Morse (D.-Ore.) 
filed a critical dissent of the entire 
document. Said Senator Morse, . . . 
“There seems to be a growing fear 
in our country these days that the 
federal government is something to 
be feared. Yet when we come to 
analyze the legislative and adminis- 
trative record of the federal govern- 
ment ‘throughout its history, and 
particularly during the last half- 
century, the conclusion would seem 
to be inescapable that the federal 
government has been very respon- 


of the people of the nation. . 
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sive to the will and the mandates 
— 


my opinion, it is subversive to the 
cause of freedom to instill distrust 
and lack of confidence in our system 
of federal sovereignty.” 


The New Secretary.—Education- 
al spokesmen here want more time 
to watch Marion B. Folsom in ac- 
tion. That’s why his taking over the 
post of Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare was greeted with 
silence. 

“He has admitted that he doesn’t 
know too much about education's 
problems, but he’s willing to learn,” 
was the comment of one spokesman, 
whose attitude seemed to sum up 
the situation here. 

The fact that the Secretary was a 
member of the Intergovernmental 
Relations Committee and signed its 
final report is, apparently, not being 
held against him. The feeling, then, 
is ‘“‘let’s wait and see.’ Congression- 
al reaction to his nomination was, 
in the main, highly favorable. 

Mr. Folsom, whose career in pub- 
lic service goes back some 20 years, 
has been described as a social-mind- 
ed businessman. No doubt his repu- 
tation stems from the fact that as a 
member of the Federal Advisory 
Council in the late 1930's he helped 
draft the original Social Security 
Act. After a return to private busi- 
ness, Mr. Folsom was again pressed 
into government service at the start 
of the present Administration in 
1953 as Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury. Recently he worked with 
the Department of HEW on the ex- 
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tension of Social Security coverage 
to additional workers. 

A native of Georgia, Mr. Fol- 
som graduated from the University 
of Georgia and Harvard Business 
School. He will be 62 years old in 
November. 

The Folsoms have two children, 
and one of them may prove handy 
to have around the house right now. 
If the Secretary wants to get first- 
hand knowledge about education he 
won't have to go farther than to 
daughter Frances who knows the 
problems of a classroom teacher. 


That Discipline Problem.—The 
NEA is about to undertake a na- 
tionwide study of classroom disci- 
pline. 

The study will begin in the early 
fall. Here is what is being planned: 


A survey, probably through ques- 
tionnaires, will be made among 
10,000—possibly 20,000—class- 
room teachers throughout the nation 
to ascertain the causes of an appar- 
ent slump in pupil discipline. The 
teachers surveyed will represent a 
cross-section of the profession— 
geographically, subject matter, and 
grade level. 

The next step will be a series of 
four to six regional conferences in 
which a psychiatrist, an educator, 
and a social worker will augment 
the findings with first-hand knowl- 
edge. These conferences are sched- 
uled for late fall. 

The final phase of the study will 
be to evaluate what has been deter- 
mined through the questionnaires 
and the conferences. A graduate 
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school of education, not as yet se- 
lected, will be involved. It is hoped 
that the evaluation will result in 
specific recommendations on courses 
of action to be taken by teachers to 
improve behavior in the classroom. 

What prompted the NEA to 
launch this study were the findings 
of another survey among 3400 
“typical” teachers. These findings 
emerged in a larger study on the 
causes and effects of attacks on 
teachers and teaching methods. 
Among the results which had turn- 
ed up were these: 

1. Reports of disciplinary break- 
downs have jumped from “negligi- 
ble’ in a similar survey taken three 
years ago to a number that is now 
indicative of “a major national 
trend.” 

2. Small towns and rural com- 
munities are having their share of 
unruly pupils as well as the big 
cities. 

3. Teachers feel the cause of dis- 
ciplinary breakdowns is the same as 
the cause of juvenile delinquency. 

NEA officials here say that the 
term “rowdyism,”’ used in some 
newspaper accounts of this earlier 
3400-teacher survey, was a bit too 
broad. However, they admit it is ap- 
plicable in some cases. Generally, 
they prefer to use such terms as 
“pupil restlessness” and ‘‘general 
deterioration” of discipline. 

As an indication of how wide- 
spread this problem is, the NEA re- 
vealed that teachers surveyed re- 
ported “discipline” ranking second 
in teacher problems, next to inade- 
quate salaries. 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


San Francisco, Calif.: Harold Spears, 
formerly assistant superintendent, has 
succeeded Herbert C. Clish, now super- 
intendent at Lynbrook, N.Y. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Allen H. Wetter, 
formerly associate superintendent, is now 
superintendent, succeeding Louis P. 
Hoyer, retired. 

Akron, Ohio: Martin W. Essex, for- 
merly superintendent at Lakewood, Ohio, 
has replaced Otis C. Hatton, retired. 

University City, Mo.: Robert S. Gil- 
christ has succeeded Julius E. Warren, 
retired. Dr. Gilchrist was formerly as- 
sistant superintendent, Pasadena, Calif. 

Vincennes, Ind.: Clarence E. Robbins, 
formerly superintendent at Plainfield, 
Ind., has succeeded Ralph Banks, re- 
tired. 

Temple, Tex.: S. P. Cowan, superin- 
tendent and president of Temple Junior 
College, has resigned. 

Freeport, Ill.: Harry R. McPhail, for- 
merly head of schools at Ames, Iowa, is 
now superintendent. 

Clarksdale, Miss.: H. B. Heidelberg 
retires Sept. 1 after 50 years as superin- 
tendent of Clarksdale City Schools. 

Logansport, Ind.: Harry A. Koss of 
South Bend, Ind., has been named succes- 
sor to Carl Zimmerman. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


University of Pittsburgh, Pa.: Edward 
H. Litchfield, dean of Cornell Univer- 
sity’s graduate school of business and 
public administration, has been named 
chancellor to succeed Rufus H. Fitzgerald, 
retired. 

University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham: Eldon L. Johnson, dean of the col- 
lege of liberal arts, University of Oregon, 
is successor to Robert F. Chandler, Jr., 
resigned. Edward D. Eddy, Jr., acting 
president for the past year, is now vice- 
president and provost, a newly created 
post. 

University of Dallas, Tex.: F. Kenneth 
Brasted has been named first president of 
this new coeducational Catholic institu- 


tion, which will be open to students of 
all faiths in September, 1956. Dr. 
Brasted was formerly national educa- 
tion director of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

University of Portland, Ore.: The Rev. 
Howard J. Kenna, president of Holy 
Cross College, Washington, D.C., has 
been named president. 

University of Missouri, Columbia: 
Elmer Ellis, acting president the past year, 
is now president. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Tex.: Willis M. Tate, formerly vice- 
president, has succeeded Umphrey Lee 
as president. 

Arkansas Baptist College, Little Rock: 
Howard L. Johnson has replaced Tandy 
W. Coggs as president. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs: 
Louis T. Benezet, president of Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa., has been named 
president. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo.: Robert 
Eli Long has been named successor to J. 
L. Zwingle, now vice-president at Cornell 
University. Dr. Long has been serving 
with the State Department in Paris since 
1954. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, 
Moorhead: A. L. Knoblauch, formerly of 
the University of Connecticut, is now 
president, succeeding O. W. Snarr. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Wisconsin, Madison: 
Lindley Joseph Stiles, former dean of the 
school of education at the University of 
Virginia, has been appointed dean of the 
school of education, succeeding John 
Guy Fowlkes, resigned. 

Seton Hall University, South Orange, 
N.J.: Robert H. Morrison, assistant com- 
missioner for higher education in New 
Jersey, has been named dean of the 
school of education. 

McMurry College, Abilene, Tex.: 
Joseph E. Roemer, professor of ele- 
mentary education, has retired after 41 
years of teaching. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
Millersville: A. G. Breidenstine, former- 
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ly dean of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pa., is now dean. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence: John 
H. Nicholson, director of the division of 
instruction in the Kansas State Depart- 
ment of Education, will become asso- 
ciate professor of education this fall. 

Bowling Green State University, Ohio: 
John E. Gee has been named successor 
to Herschel Litherland, resigned, as dean 
of the college of education. 

New York University, N.Y.: John N. 
Andrews, Helen Manzer, and John W. 
Tietz, members of the school of educa- 
tion, have retired. 

University of Illinois, Urbana: Francis 
G. Cornell, professor of education and 
director of the bureau of educational 
research, has resigned to join an educa- 
tional consulting firm in New York. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Sal- 
isbury: T. J. Caruthers, director of teach- 
er education since 1933, has retired. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn: Truman M. Pierce, director of the 
Southern States Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration, has been 
mamed successor to Zebulon Judd as 
dean of the school of education. 

Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing: Cole Brembeck, formerly superin- 
tendent at Livonia, Mich. has been 
named head of the department of teacher 
education, and Leighton Johnson, former- 
ly professor of school administration at 
the University of New Mexico, has been 
named associate professor in the depart- 
ment. Bryon Hansford, formerly superin- 
tendent at Higginsville, Mo., has been 
appointed assistant professor in the de- 
partment of administrative and educa- 
tional services in the school of educa- 
tion. 

Ohio University, Athens: L. L. Krantz, 
formerly of the college of education at 
University of Minnesota, is now on the 
staff of the college of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Gordon N. MacKenzie, head of the 
department of curriculum and teaching 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
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sity, has been elected president of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, succeeding 
Prudence Bostwick, Denver, Colo. 

Dwight L. Burton of Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, has been appointed 
editor of the English Journal, succeed- 
ing W. Wilbur Hatfield, who has retired 
after 33 years as editor. 

J. J. McPherson, formerly executive 
secretary of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, is now director 
of the Audio-Visual Center, Wayne Uni- 
versity College of Education. Floyde E. 
Brooker, has been appointed executive 
secretary of DAVI. 

Ralph F. Fuchs, professor of law at 
Indiana University, has been named 
general secretary of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors to suc- 
ceed Ralph E. Himstead, who died in 
June. 

James E. Allen, Jr., deputy commis- 
sioner of education, New York State 
Education Department, will become com- 
missioner on Sept. 1, succeeding Lewis 
A. Wilson, who is retiring. 

Sebastian V. Martorana, former dean 
of the general college and preprofes- 
sional division of Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Mich., is now specialist for 
junior colleges, community colleges, and 
lower divisions in the division of high- 
er education, U. S. Office of Education. 


RECENT DEATHs: 


Harry W. Chase, former chancellor of 
New York University, at the age of 72. 

Mary McLeod Bethune, cofounder and 
former president of Bethune-Cookman 
College, Daytona Beach, Fla., at the age 
of 79. 

William C. Reavis, former professor of 
education at the University of Chicago, 
at the age of 73. 

Walter F. Dearborn, former professor 
of education at Harvard University, at 
the age of 76. 

Will C. Crawford, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, and former superinten- 
dent of San Diego, Calif., City Schools, 
at the age of 63. 
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Waldo E. Lessenger, dean of the col- 
lege of education at Wayne University, 
Detroit, Mich., at the age of 56. 


ETV Developments 

A SIGNIFICANT event for education- 
al television was the adoption on 
June 22 by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission of a proposal per- 
mitting television stations to be 
built using as little as 100 watts 
effective radiated power. The previ- 
ous requirement for cities under 
50,000 population was one kilowatt, 
with higher power required for 
larger cities. Now the Commission 
will permit 100 watts of power to 
be used in any size city, on both 
VHF and UHF channels, where 
such transmitting equipment will 
provide the necessary signal strength 
over the city. The changes apply 
both to educational and commercial 
TV stations. 

In announcing the new regula- 
tions, the Joint Committee of Edu- 
cational Television reports that it 
will now be possible to obtain com- 
plete equipment for a low-power 
station for about $50,000. Educa- 
tional institutions already having a 
closed-circuit equipment can get on 
the air for considerably less than 
$50,000. 

Educational TV stations now on 
the air have increased to 16 with 
stations WBIQ-TV, Birmingham, 
Ala.; WGBH-TV, Boston, and 
WILL-TV, Champaign-Urbana, IIL., 
recently starting operations. In addi- 
tion educational TV stations are 
now under construction in Andalusia 
Ala.; Miami, Fla.; Chicago, IIl.; 
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Detroit, Mich.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; and Tulsa, 
Okla. These stations are expected to 
be in operation during the coming 
school year. 


National CPEA Program 

PLANS have been set up for a na- 
tionwide effort to diffuse the results 
of the Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration, now near- 
ing the close of its five-year effort. 

The W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
which launched the CPEA project 
in 1950 with an original grant of 
$3,500,000, has recently given a 
grant of $50,000 for a two-year dif- 
fusion and implementation pro- 
gram, which will evaluate the CPEA 
studies and use the results of the 
findings to upgrade the professional 
preparation of school administra- 
tors. 

Hollis A. Moore, Jr., associate 
editor of Nation’s Schools and lec- 
turer in education at Northwestern 
University and University of Vir- 
ginia, has been named executive 
secretary of the newly-created in- 
formation committee for this pro- 
gram. Members of the committee 
are expected to represent the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, the County and 
Rural Superintendents, the National 
Conference of Professors of Edu- 
cational Administration, and the 
National School Boards Association, 
together with a representative from 
each of the eight CPEA centers that 
shared in the original Kellogg 
grant. 
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NEA Convention 

More than 15,000 teachers, school 
administrators, and other persons 
interested in education attended the 
93rd annual convention of the NEA 
in Chicago, July 3-8. 

Principal speakers at the conven- 
tion were Adlai E. Stevenson, 1952 
presidential nominee; Harold E. 
Stassen, special assistant to President 
Eisenhower on disarmament prob- 
lems; Seaborn P. Collins, national 
commander of the American Le- 
gion; and Samuel Brownell, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

John Lester Buford, superinten- 
dent of elementary schools at 
Mount Vernon, IIll., was elected 


president of the association for the 
coming year. He succeeds Waurine 
Walker, director of the division of 
professional standards, Texas Edu- 


cation Agency, Austin. 

Resolutions adopted by the dele- 
gates at the convention included 
the following: Disapproved tele- 
vision programs which present 
cheap and crude material to imma- 
ture minds; suggested that federal 
revenue from oil in the outer con- 
tinental shelf be reserved by the 
government for teachers’ salaries, 
college scholarships, and college 
research grants; requested a study 
of the time lag between high-school 
graduation and induction into mili- 
tary service and the problem it 
creates in the lives of many boys; 
recommended a minimum begin- 
ning salary for teachers of at least 
$4200, and a minimum of $9500 
for teachers with master’s degrees 
and 15 years experience. 
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In regards to segregation, the 
convention passed a_ resolution 
recognizing that racial integration 
is “a process that concerns every 
state and territory in our nation” 
but one which is capable of solu- 
tion at state and local levels. 


PEA Is Dissolved 

THE 36-year-old Progressive Educa- 
tion Association was formally dis- 
solved on July 23 at a final national 
membership meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, called by H. 
Gordon Hullfish, of Ohio State 
University, the association’s last 
president. 

The PEA was organized in 1919 
to put into practice new understand- 
ings of the learning process and it 
has had an important role in 
changes which have come to Ameri- 
can schools. Since World War II 
many PEA goals have been adopted 
by other much larger educational 
groups, such as the NEA. 

Its magazine, Progressive Educa- 
tion, will continue under the John 
Dewey Society. 


Teach Abroad 

Opportunities for 300 American 
teachers to teach in other countries 
during the 1956-57 academic year 
have been announced by the De- 
partment of State, the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, and the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

The positions available may be 
arranged on an interchange basis or 
as a one-way teaching assignment to 
another country. Applications and 
further information may be obtain- 
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A totally different teaching aid 


From School to Career 


is a brand new booklet containing factual success 
stories and featuring 44 men and women whose 
personal careers are a testimonial to the advan- 
tages of a course in industrial education. 


These fascinating feature stories are full of readable 
material and cover nearly every category in indus- 
trial education in nearly every part of the United 
States. From School to Career will be of tremendous 
value to guidance counselors, administrators, and 


Single copies 25c; discounts in quantity 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


330 Thompson St. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 








ed from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Deadline for receipt of appli- 
cations is Oct. 15. 


New Guidance Service 

A NEW college admission guidance 
service has recently been established 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., by Ira M. 
Smith, former registrar at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who retired in 
1954 after 30 years service. Dr. 
Smith, who is operating his service 
on a nonprofit basis, advises stu- 
dents and parents relative to the 
subjects to be taken in high school 
in preparation for admission to the 
colleges and universities of their 
choice. The service is intended to 
supplement and support that given 


by college admission counselors in 


the high schools. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Oct. 9-12, County and Rural 
Area Superintendents Conference, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Oct. 16-20, Association of School 
Business Officials, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 17-21, National Safety 
Council Congress, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 24, United Nations Day. 

Nov. 6-12, American Education 
Week. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 1, White House 
Conference on Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dec. 5-9, American Vocational 
Association, Atlantic City, N.J. 
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_——— New Educational Materials =——— 


This Is Educational Television. Wil- 

liam Kenneth Cumming. Lans- 
Mich.: Communications 
1954. Pp. xii -+ 264. 


ing, 

Series, 

$4.40. 

The nationwide picture of educational 
TV as it is today is presented in this 
book, which is authored by a professor 
of journalism at Michigan State Univer- 
sity and producer-coordinator of the col- 
lege’s TV station, WKAR-TV. It contains 
facts and practical advice for producers 
of educational programs, teachers of 
TV training courses, and teachers who 
appear on TV. 

Programming is traced from the origin 
of ideas and methods of treatment 
through scripting, “dry runs,” and 
camera rehearsals. The importance of 
kinescoping and the use of closed cir- 
cuits and film for TV also are explored. 


The Nation Looks at Its Resources. 
Edited by Henry Jarrett. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Resources for the 
Future, Inc., 1954. Pp. xi -+ 
418. $5.00. 

This report presents the high points 
of the discussions at the Mid-Century 
Conference on Resources for the Future, 
held in Washington, D.C., in Decem- 
ber, 1953. The need for a stepped-up 
program of research, education, and co- 
operation in solving America’s natural 
resources problems is stressed. 


Modern Methods and Techniques 
in Guidance. Roy DeVerl Willey 
and Dean C. Andrew. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 
Pp. xii + 653. $5.00. 

Broad in scope, this is a practical and 
authoritative text for a basic course in 
guidance and an invaluable work for the 
school administrator and the beginning 
guidance worker. 

Principles of modern guidance work, 
techniques of guidance at both ele- 
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mentary and secondary levels, and sug- 
gested methods for gathering, interpret- 
ing, and utilizing information about the 
student are presented. 


Good Health For You, Your Fam- 
ily, and Your Community. Nel- 
son S. Walke, Nathan Doscher, 
and Glenna Garratt Caddy. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1955. Pp. xii + 416. 
$4.75. 

One of a series of books on health, 
education, physical education, and recrea- 
tion, this volume presents material which 
will be of help in attaining health 
through application in daily experiences. 

The treatment is unusual and realistic, 
and should give the reader a more thor- 
ough understanding of the factors which 
determine his physical and mental state 
and how they are interrelated with those 
affecting the family and the community. 


Personal Management in School 
Administration. B. J. Chandler 
and Paul V. Petty. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book 
Company, 1955. Pp. x + 598. 
$4.75. 

Believing that personnel administra- 
tion is the real core of successful school 
administration, the authors have identi- 


fied ways and means for achieving this 
ideal. 


Topics include communications in 
staff organization, staff personnel busi- 
ness management, staff participation in 
administration, and a discussion of some 
of the possible problems of national and 
racial integration of the staff. 


Discovering Myself. Second Edi- 
tion. Bernice L. Neugarten, et al. 
Chicago: National Forum Foun- 
dation, 1955. Pp. 286. $2.04. 


One of a series of six books publish- 
ed in this guidance series, this volume 
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is written for junior- and senior-high 
school students to aid these youngsters 
in gaining maturity. A teacher's guide 
is available. 

Nearly all teen-age problems and 
questions are discussed in simple, every- 
day language with emphasis on teach- 
ing the youngster to learn about him- 
self, to discover what things he wants 
and how to go about getting them. Each 
chapter contains a discussion and activi- 
ties section as well as a suggested read- 
ing listing. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


Elementary-School Student Teaching. 
Second Edition. G. Max Wingo. Raleigh 
Schorling. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. xi + 
452. $5.00. 

Better Teaching Through Elementary 
Science. Julian Greenlee. Dubuque, 


Iowa: Wm. C, Brown Company, 1954. 
Pp. xii + 204. $2.50. An account of 
experiences witnessed in many parts of 
the country. 

Health Supervision of Young Children. 


Prepared by the Committee on Child 
Health of the American Public Health 
Association. Pp. 180. Available from the 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N.Y. $2.00. 

Educating Children in Grades Seven 
and Eight. Gertrude M. Lewis, U. S. 
Office of Education. Bulletin No. 10, 
1954. Pp. vii + 99. Available from 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. $.35. 


SECONDARY 


English for Today. Grades 9 to 12. 
Revised Edition, Martha Gray and Clar- 
ence W. Hach. Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1955. Book 9, $2.60; 
Book 10, $2.64; Book 11, $2.72; and 
Book 12, $2.76. 

America Is My Country; The Heri- 
tage of a Free People. Harriett M. 
Brown and Joseph F. Guadagnolo. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955. 
Pp. vii + 268. 

The Earthworm, The Frog, and The 
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Human. Alfred Wolfson and Arnold 
Ryan. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and 
Company, 1955. Pp. 16 and 20, plus a 
series of acetate pages of drawings in 
color, which makes it possible to “‘dis- 
sect” the specimen merely by turning the 
page. $3.20 each. 


GUIDANCE 


Calling All Jobs; Your Future is What 
You Make it; Your Career in Teaching; 
Your Opportunities in Distribution; Your 
Opportunities in Management; Your 
Opportunities in Science and Engineer- 
ing. A series of booklets published by 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. Available from the NAM headquar- 
ters, 2 E. 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Careers for Youth. A kit of materials 
on the food service field prepared by the 
National Restaurant Association. Avail- 
able on request to the Association head- 
quarters, 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, 
Ill. 


GENERAL 


A Tale of Two Teachers. Mark Nich- 
ols. Washiagton, D. C.: American Voca- 
tional Association, Inc., 1954, Pp. 16. 
Single copies free. 

Home Economics Education for Out 
of School Youth and Adults. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1954. Pp. 18. Single copies 
free. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 

Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, 
and Transcriptions. Compiled by Walter 
A. Wittich and Gertie L. Hanson. Ran- 
dolph, Wis.: Educators Progress Service, 
1955. Pp. 144. $4.75. 

Meat and the Mississippi River, Stay 
in School, Story of Modern Coffee, 
Building Our Cities, and Italy Today. 
New filmstrips, available from Visual 
Education Consultants, Inc., Madison 4, 
Wis. From 25-37 b & w frames each. 
$3 each. Includes supplementary manual. 

Now We Know; Songs to Learn By. 
New educational song series on 78 and 
45 rpm records. Columbia Records, New 
York, N.Y. 
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Announcing 





THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL 


By FRANKLIN J. KELLER, Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High 
School, N.Y.C.; Author of “The Double-Purpose High School.” 


An intensive study of the high schools across the nation which have been 
organizing their instructional programs along comprehensive rather than 
specialized academic or vocational lines. Here is an analysis, appraisal 
and program which will be invaluable to all school systems concerned 
with broadening their curricular programs toward “comprehensive” oppor- 
tunities for students with varying interests and educatioxal needs. ” .. . 
deals provocatively and thoughtfully with important issues.” —1. JAMES 
QUILLAN, Dean, School of Education, Stanford University $4.00 


At your bookstore or from 








HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16. 





An invaluable resource in curriculum improvement. . . 


PRACTICAL GUIDANCE METHODS 
FOR PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 


By GLYN MORRIS, Director of Guidance, Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services, Lewis County, N. Y. 


This frank, human story of how a former principal evolved a practical 
program of educational and vocational guidance in a small school is more 
than a book on guidance. It is as well, “a resource in curriculum improve- 
ment. True Morris and his teachers grew in their concepts and practices 
in guiding youngsters but the greatest growth came in the kind and 
quality of experiences of the youngsters . . . This, by usual definition, is 
curriculum improvement. In the details of development of an educational 
program this book has an unusually fine contribution to make.”—A. HARRY 
PASSOW, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University $3.75 











American Seating 
Unveua Deske- 


with AMERE X 


The new metal-and- 
plastic top 


American Seating Universal Desks, with 

their superior functional advantages, now 

give you even greater value with the first 

and only metal-and-plastic top, designed 

and manufactured by American expressly for 

classroom use. Lowers maintenance cost. 
The new top is stronger, yet lighter in 

weight than ordinary plastic-covered tops. 

The die-formed steel frame supports the No. 536 Universal 

plastic work surface, affords trouble-free, 4 “Ten-Twenty” Desk 

metal-to-metal hinge attachment. 3-position top; 10° and 20° for reading, 
A continuous metal band protects edges. writing—level for manipulative work. 
These desks assure the best service with Automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment. 

maximum aid to teaching and learning, 

while conserving floor space. 
Typical advantages are long-life die- 

formed construction; maximum desk-top 

working surface; 45° left-and-right seat 

swivel that minimizes room needed for 

getting in or out; cradleform sitting com- 

fort; self-adjusting lower back rail; one- 

piece steel book-box; wide-range adjust- 

ability of seat and desk. Send for illustrated 

folder on American Universal Desks describing 

the new metal-and-plastic desk-top. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, No. 534 Universal 
durability and acoustical benefit. With or without Lifting-Lid Desk 
folding cablet-cem. One-piece ‘‘no-slam"’ top. Completely 
usable surface at 10° or level; lifts to 
book-box. Pencil trays top and inside. 
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